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»__ By order of the Mortgagees. 

GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Re AMPHITHEATRE, and Shops Ad- 

joining. By Mr. BRANCH. On Monday the 10th day 
of July next, at Two for half-past Two o’clock in the afternoon 
precisely, at the Law Association Rooms, Cook-street, Liver- 
pool, in one or more Lots, and subject to such conditions as 
may be determined at the time of sale (unless previously dis- 

of by private treaty). All those Valuable Leasehold 
PREMISES, known as the ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, Great 
Charlotte-street, Liverpool, and the FOUR SHOPS adjoining 
thereto, and fronting Roe-street, and in the ctive occupa- 
tions of Mr. Duncan, Mr. Barker, and others. This Property has 
a frontage to Great Charlotte-street of 77 feet 10 inches, extend- 
ing backwards to Roe-street {to which last-mentioned street 
there is a frontage of 99 feet 5 inches), and comprises an area 
of about 1400 a yards. The tenure of the whole is 
leasehold under the Corporation of Liverpool, for the residue of 
a term of 75 years from the 7th day of May, 1853, at a pepper- 
corn rent. The Premises fronting Roe-street, are inthe line of 
a proposed by the Liverpool Improvement Act, 
1867. Further particulars may be obtained on application to 
ye > amare and Tarbet, Solicitors, 54, Castle-street, 

verpool. 


U,24 77% INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY WEEK- 
DAY, EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., on 
payment of ONE SHILLING. On WEDNESDAYS the price 
is HALF-A-CROWN 








Betas ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
‘ resident—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., D.C.L. 





The PUBLIC CONCERT of the Institution will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, on Saturday morning the 22nd inst., 
commencing at 2 o’clock. 

There will be a complete orchestra and chorus, formed by the 
professors and the late and present students of the Academy. 

Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be had of the musicsellers ; at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





OYAL ALBERT HALL.— ELIJAH, on 
Monday next, 10th July, by the NATIONAL CHORAL 
SOCIETY, Band and Chorus nearly 1000 performers. Con- 
ductor, Mr. G. W. Martin. Tickets from One Shilling to One 


Guinea, at 14 and 15, Exeter Hall, and of the musicsellers. 
Commence at 8. 





OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President, the Right Hon. the EARL VANE.—Director, 

Herr SCHUBERTH.—Season 1871.—The Concert of this 

Society will take place on Tuesday the 11th inst., on which 

occasion most eminent artists will appear. —Tickets, 5s., 3s., 
2s., 1s., at Messrs, Cramer & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 





RS. SCOTT SIDDONS will make her FIRST 
APPEARANCE in England, since her return from 
America, at St. James’s Hall, on THURSDAY Morning, July 
13, on which occasion she will give her celebrated READING of 
Shakespeare’s “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” accom- 
panied with the whole of the Incidental Music by Mendelssohn, 
to be performed by full Orchestra, selected from the Royal 
Italian Opera, Her Majesty’s Opera, the Philharmonic Societies 
and Orchestral Union Bands, and an efficient Chorus of ladies. 
Principal vocalists, Miss Sinclair and Miss Elena Angéle. 
Director and Conductor, Mr. F. Kingsbury. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
reserved seats, 7s. €d.; balcony, 3s.; back balcony and area, 
2s.; admission, 1s. Tickets at Mitchell’s Royal Library, Old 
Bond-street ; at the principal libraries aud musicsellers; Keith 
and Prowse’s, Cheapside; Alfred Hays’, Royal-exchange; 
Nimmo’s, 3, Wigmore-street; and at Austin’s Ticket-office, 
Regent-street and Piccadilly, St. James’s Hall. 





R. HENRY LESLIE’S LAST GRAND CON- 

_ CERT of the Season, St. James’s Hall, WEDNESDAY 
Morning next, July 12, at Two o'clock. Tietjens, Alboni, Ima 
de Murska, ‘Trebelli-Bettini, Sinico, Leon Duval, Fernandez, and 
Marie Marimon ; Capoul, Vizzani, Bentham, Fancelli, Agnesi, 
Foli, Mendiorez, Caravoglia, and Bignio.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 58., and 2s. 6d., at Austin’s Offices, St. James’s-hall, 
and all musicsellers. 





MSS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


\ ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 
Letters respecting Less ms on the Piane, Cor certina, 


ah be addressed, 20, Westbourne paik terrace, 








Just Published, 


LETTY 


THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 
M. W. BALFE. 
——— 

s. d. 
Overture, Solo, and Duet oe ee ee ee o 40 
No, 1. Prologue a es ee ee oe eo £0 
2. Introduction and Chorus .. as oo « £8 

8. Recit. and Cavatina (Count), ‘Ah! search the 
world from end toend” .. oe ee << £ 
4. Quartet and Chorus, ‘‘Is it thus, sir?” .. - 5 0 
5. Cavatina (Letty), ‘‘ With dance and song” os &*® 
54. The same, one note lower (in B flat) a — * 

6. Polka Duet (Letty and Herman), “ Quick, to work, 
for ’tis your duty” .. a oo 3s -- 4 0 

7. Dance and Chorus, “ How the heart with pleasure 
bounding” .. ee oe oe ee 3 0 
8. Sestet and Chorus, *‘’Tis surely an illusion” .. 4 0 
9. Finale to Act 1, ‘‘ By the lines that here I trace” 6 0 
10. Yawning Song (/[erman), “ Yaw—aw” .. -- 8 0 
10}. The Dream Song (Countess), ‘‘ We walked by the ae 
11. Aria (Countess), ‘* With amazement gaze I round “* 

were ee ws os “pe ee as 

12. Duet (Cowntess and Herman), ‘‘ Now that little 
matter’s o’er” on a re ae oo 2 © 

13. Recit. and Song (Zunastro). ‘‘ What sorrow dark 
and danger wait” .. a os é ee 

13}. The same, in treble cleff(in F)  .. an - 

14. Song, ‘* Nothing but a dream” (Letty), ‘‘ Ne’er 
was mortal eye delighted ” sis ‘ —— + 

15. Duettino (Letty and Bridget), ‘‘ See here decked 
the toilet table” .. ~ a - a” & a 
153. Also one note lower (in E flat) ies re «- 8 © 

16. Song, ‘‘ Two gifts” (Count), ‘‘ Two gifts there are 
that fate bestows” .. = oa ‘ ae i. 
16}. Also two notes lower (in B flat)... am a 88 

17. The Singing Lesson (Letty), ‘‘Oh, good gracious ! 
what a strange machine is that” a « £8 
18. Part Song, ‘‘ Hark now the music swelling” .. 3 0 
19. Grand Ballet 7 oe a a is 8 
20. The Magyar Dance .. - * a oe 

21. Finale, “‘ Amidst the pleasures of this festive 
scene” os ° i 


THE COMPLETE OPERA 21s. 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


COMPLETE OPERAS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER. 











, nee £ sd. 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER M. W. Batrr 220 
JOAN OF ARC on ee 99 ae Se 
THE ARMOURER OF NANTES . 2206 
BLANCHE DE NEVERS = 110 
KEOLANTHE se ss i 
DIADESTE .. oe an i a i 
FALSTAFF .. oo a. 100 
ROSE OF CASTILLE Ae 7+ ¢ 
LETTY AA ° as o ue 8 
LA CIRCASSIENNE AUBER .. ao 22S 
DON CARLOS ae Sir M. Costa 220 
LOVE'S TRIUMPH ee W.V. Wattace 2 2 0 
MARITANA oe a ae ~~ ee ae 
MATILDA OF HUNGARY .. - » £34 
LURLINE oe vs os Pe wt ee 
FAIR ROSAMOND JouN BaRNEIT.. 2 2 0 
FARINELLI al - oe” S86 
DON GLOVANNI .. oe ee MOZART .. Pre ae! 
GIPSEY’S WARNING .. .. SmJ, Bengpict 111 6 
DON PASQUALE .. DonizeTT1 110 
RIVAL BEAUTIES RANDEGGER 018 0 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR DonizETTI 111 6 

(The Original English Edition.) 
ARTAXERXES... oe .. Dr. ARNE 015 0 

(New Edition, Edited by Joun Bagnstt. ) 

OBERON ... oe ‘“ «» WEBER .. 111 6 
ALI BABA , Borresini 1ll 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Memoir and Portrait of Lord 
Lytton. 

Leaping ARTICLES: 
The Euphrates Railway. 
Tantecosity. 
Glimpses of the Royal Aca- 
demy—II. 

Revirws: 

Johnson’s Dictionary, by Dr. 


— 


Now ready, No. 17 of 
4 oie ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 
With Index and Title-page, Fourpence. 





CONTENTS : 


Revizws: (continued) 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses 
(Illustrated). 

The Monks of fona, by Dr. 
nay 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
by Professor Tyndall (2 
Tilustrations). 

Memoir of the Rev. Sydne 
Smith, by Lady Holland—I1. 


Eucharis, by F. Reginald 
Statham. 
Sensation Novels Condensed, 
by Bret Harte. 
Tyerman’s Life and Times of 
the Rev. John Wesley—II. 
Miss Thackeray’s Story of 
Elizabeth (Illustrated). 
Le Testament D'Eumolpe, by 
Short Studies on Great Sub- the Chevalier de Chatelain. 
jects, by Froude. June Magazines. 
Original Portrait and Eight Specimen Illustrations. 
N.B.—No. 18 will be Published on the 1st of July, with - 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
CHARLES LEVER. 
London: Hovtstoy & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Latham. 
The Beginning : its When and 
its How. 


The Art Journal (Illustrated). 

Cassell’s Illustrated Travels 
(Illustrated). 

Sketches, Personal and Politi 
calin the House of Commons, 
by a Silent Member. 








Just Published. 
IGNOR SCHIRA’S successful New Trio ‘*LE 
TRE VIVANDIERE,” with drum obbligato, is now ready. 
Price 5s. This beantiful Trio, sung by Malle. Sessi, Signora 
Scalchi, and Mdme. Monbelli, made a great sensation at the 
Floral Hall Concert, and will be repeated at St. George’s Hall, 
22nd July. 


Hutcuines & Romer, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 








|” eepecnaeas COCKS & CO.”S NEW MUSIC. 


IGH CLASS MUSIC for STUDENTS and 
others.—To be had. gratis and p»stage free, a LIST of 
400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices. 


DDENDUM to ROBERT COCKS & CO.’S 
CATALOGUE of SIX THOUSAND WORKS for the 
PIANOFORTE. ‘Twelfth Edition. Gratis and postage free. 


EST (GEO. F.).—A CATALOGUE of all his 
elegart and most useful PIANO MUSIC gratis and 
post free. 


LL SHEET MUSIC at HALF the MARKED 
PRICE, post free, both their own and the publications of 
other houses. Payment may be made in postage stamps. 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. Ar- 
ranged by W. H. Caticort for the Pianoforte. Solos, 
complete in twelve books, 53. each ; duets, 6s. each. Ad lib. 
accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 1s. each. 
Each book free at half-price, in stamps. London: Published 
only by Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. May be 
had everywhere. 








Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
; his address is 144, Ilamrsteap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
B RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. . 
The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
ccuntry. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


engaged. 
Fems and full particulars on apptication to 
GEORGE F. GYNGFLL, Secretary. 





ANTED, for a Temporary Church, a small 
ORGAN, containing two manuals, about ten stops and 

C pedals, Bourdon. Tenders for new, or description of s- cond- 
hand instrument, to be forwarded to F. W., 5, Haymarket, W. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching t'e voice, and removing 
affections cf the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 


Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 





Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
[be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemista in the United 
Kingdom, : 





210 
RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume: of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, Is. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES Ga Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
o> BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. {A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 














WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. IL., Advent to Lent; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 


6s.; by 


Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 


by post, 3s. 10d. 


RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8S. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 18675 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and Irvinaism. 
Vol Il. On Anasaptism, the InpgrgnpEnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol. If{1, On MstHopism and SwepENsorGIANs, 
Each 33, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Each 4s, 6d. ; 





Vols. IV. and V. On Romasism 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 

Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 

Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘“‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





7. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


——>—_ 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
War, and a Summary of the History of the 





Franco-Prussian 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s. morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
discant et ament meminisse periti.” 


In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the oo and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. . 











In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chémistry, Dynamics, 

ne ong Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
—- Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.AS., 


MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—_——_ 


b bg BOOKS have now taken up an 
excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poctical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
meg expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 

The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s.6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. ~ ; mMorvcco extra, 10s. Gd. ; large paper Library Edition, 
48, . 


By C. C. Sturm. | F.C 








I 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETT{. Llustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN. 


II. ¥ 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
Ill. 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 
1 Iv. . 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Llustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vI 
OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
VII. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lilustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
vill. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Llustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By ‘The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. Byan Officer 
of the Royal Artillery. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. ; 




















HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


par LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 








OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 
L. FARJEON. 8 vols. 


ARRY DISNEY. An Autobiography. 


By ATHOLL DE WALDEN. 8 vols. 


AMILY PRIDE. A Novel. 


Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 8 vols. 


ADAME LA MARQUISE. A Novel. 


By the Author of “‘ Dacia Singleton.” 8 vols 


By B. 








By the 














LARA DELAMAINE. A Novel. By 
A. W. CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 

AIR PASSIONS. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. PIGOTT-CARLETON. 8 vols. 

NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. By 


HENRY MORFORD. 3 vols. 
a SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 








3 vols. 


|B ary“srems REMEDIES. A Novel. 





(\ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















SE ew, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
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ERIN’S WELCOME. 


Dear Erin’s harp resounds again 
To the strains of the olden time, 
She hails with delight 
Her Princess and Knight *— 
Oh! gaily the joy-bells chime ! 
Come to your own—your Emerald Isle 
To love, no hearts more tender, 
Poor Erin then will smile again 
*Midst royalty and splendour! 


Caed mille a failthe! Erin greets 
Her royal Knight and Princess fair, 
The joyous strain 
Fills land and main, 
And gorgeous banners flaunt the air ! 
Come to your own, your Emerald Isle, 
To love, no hearts more tender, 
Poor Erin then will smile again 
*Midst royalty and splendour ! 


We've hills and valleys rich and fair, 
Deep glens and teeming waters— 
No hearts more light, 
Nor eyes more bright, 
Than Erin’s sons and daughters. 
Come, dwell in your own, your Emerald Isle, 
Where hearts are warm and tender, 
Poor Erin then will smile again 
*Midst royalty and splendour ! 


July 1871. W. Epmonps. 





* The Prince of Wales was invested with the order of St- 
Patrick on his last visit to Ireland. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Yesterday the sixteenth annual féte, in aid of the 
Great Western and Bristol and Exeter Widows and 
Orphans’ fund, ‘was held in Englefield-park, the 
beautiful seat of Mr. Benyon, the senior member for 
Berks. This féte is one of the most popular held in 
the provinces, and the gathering yesterday showed 
that the event still excites as much interest as in 
former years. 





The Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, 
closed on Saturday night, and on Monday was 
occupied by another class of performers, viz., 
builders’ workmen. During the summer recess 
considerable alterations are to be made under the 
direction of Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., of London, 
whereby the comfort of the audience will be en- 
hanced, and the appearance of the theatre im- 


proved. The house will be opened again about the 
middle of August. 





The annual féte of the London and Westminster 
Working Men’s Constitutional Association was held 
on Monday on“the home farm of the Hon. Mrs. 
Greville Howard, Ashtead Park, two miles from 
Epsom. At ten o’clock a special train, provided to 
accommodate five hundred excursionists, started 
from Waterloo Station, conveying barely three hun- 
dred, the remainder evidently being deterred by the 
threatening aspect of the weather. The weather 
was throughout the day provokingly fickle. But it 
was pleasant to see, despite these changes of the 
weather, the efforts made by the holiday-seekers to 
enjoy themselves; more especially how valiantly the 
ladies—of whom there was a large number present 
—struggled to make the féte a success. Every 
glimpse of sunshine was caught for kiss-in-the-ring, 
and such-like games ; and, indeed, allowing for the 
damp which the weather threw upon the proceed- 
ings, the day was a success. 








THE OPERA. 





“ Amletto ” was represented. at Covent Garden on 
Baturday evening, with Mdlle. Sessi as Ophelia, 
Mdme. Csillag as the Queen, M. Faure as Amletto, 
M. Jourdan as Laertes, Signor Bagagiolo as the King, 
and Signor Tagliafico as Horatio. In the absence 
of Mdlle. Nilsson the chief attraction of ‘‘ Hamlet” 


fails in the public eye, notwithstanding the evident 
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spirit which Mdlle Sessi throws into her task, and 
the brillianey of her vocal execution. But “ Hamlet” 
as seen through the medium of Ambroise Thomas is 
not strong enough to stand on its own deserts. It 
becomes a travesty, shorn of its redeeming feature, 
when the ideal Ophelia is no longer present. The 
Hamlet of M. Faure, however, is from the dramatic 
side, a remarkable one, and repays attention. He 
in fact constitutes the raison d’étre of a baritone 
Hamlet. Mdme. Csillag, too, as the Queen was 
admirable—good alike in singing and acting. The 
dismal ghost was Sig. Capponi, and Sigg. Tagliafico, 
Bagagiolo, and Jourdain were in the cast. The last 
scene as usual produced a pleasing effect, and the 
orchestral resources were fully developed. Other 
performances of the week have been repetitions of 
‘* Trovatore,” “ Fra Diavolo,” and “ Barbiere. 

At the Lane we have had ** La Sonnambula” and 
“La Figlia,”’ besides an important début in 
“‘ Rigoletto.” Signor Mendioroz, who played the 
title-réle, approved himself a first-class artist, both 
in the vocal and the dramatic sense. The passion 
and intensity of the Jester’s character were splendidly 
delineated, and the entire performance followed 
with acclamations. M. Capoul was the Duke, 
Malle. de Murska, Gilda. 








CONCERTS. 





A performance by the National Choral Society of 
the ‘‘ Messiah” was well attended on Monday at 
the Albert Hall. The cheaper portion of the seats 
was crowded, and the dear places were occupied in 
goodly numbers, notwithstanding the immense area 
of the Hall which dwarfs a large audience. The 
principals were Miss Matilda Scott, Miss Dalton, 
Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Lander. The per- 
formance was as steady and effective as is usual 
under Mr. Martin’s biéton. Miss Scott’s voice made 
itself distinctly heard through the vast space, and 
her delivery was generally admired, particularly in 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ Less effective 
was the vocalism of Miss Dalton, who evidently 
found the size of the building too much for her. Mr. 
Perren was in capital voice, and gave ‘He shal 
break them” with great vigour, securing an 
unanimous encore. The choruses were efficiently 
maintained, and ‘* Unto us a Child is born’’ bissé 
by acclamation. Two more oratorio performances 
by Mr. Martin are announced in the present series. 
Judging from the support on Monday, we should 
regard them as very popular in the neighbourhood. 

On Monday evening the Philharmonic Society’s 
season closed with a brilliantly attended concert at 
St. James’s Hall. Mozart’s E flat symphony was 
given with a finish which added to its intrinsic 
merits, secured it an attentive hearing and repeated 
proofs of admiration. A noble adagio, a carefully 
worked out allegro which introduces an andante as 
melodious as it is altogether graceful and tender, 
and a fanciful minuet and allegretto leading toa 
fine finale in true Mozartean style, are the character- 
istics of this work, which bears throughout the 
stamp of the master. Beethoven’s well-known work 
in A major was the second symphony performed, 
and received its usual meed. To Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's overture to ‘* The Paradise and the Peri” 
the highest praise can always conscientiously be 
given. Like most of its author’s works it will live 
beyond a generation of concert-goers. It is a pure 
and dreamy fancy, happily caught, and on Monday 
as happily rendered. Sig, Sivori was the violinist 
and brought with him a concerto of his own for that 
instrument, which was admirably played as a 
matter of course. The vocalists set down in the 
program were Mdlle. Marimon and Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, but a substitution of Mdile. Tietjens was 
effected for the first Jady, and the result was a noble 
singing of the duet ‘‘ Quis est Homo,” to the general 
delight of the auditory. Mr. Cusins conducted as 
usual; the orchestra was fully up to their mark; 
and the season was brought to a close in a manner 
worthy of the society and its executants. 

Under the auspices of the Society of Arts a 
musical performance took place at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday. A single press ticket reached this office 
on which was printed a proviso that it should be 





presented before eight o’clock. We are not aware 
that it is usual to make any such stipulation with 
regard to the press—particularly as South Ken- 
sington is far removed from a musical reporter's 
ordinary round of duties. Nor is the Albert Hall of 
so circumscribed an area as to make it inconvenient 
to send a journal the ordinary double admission. 

Mr. Brinley Richards’s last matinée d’invitation 
came off successfully on Tuesday at the Assembly 
Rooms, Kensington. As before it was diversified 
between the pianoforte playing of Mr. Richards 
himself and his pupils, and the singing of some 
professional artists, including Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Edmonds, and Miss Angéle; Mr. John Thomas 
also assisted. Among the contributions of the 
concert-giver, we may notice the solo ‘ Ethel,” a 
quaint and charming composition, and also his 
arrangement of ‘‘ A te, O cara.’’ The lady players 
who distinguished themselves were the Misses 
Archer, the Misses Banting, duettists; Misses Peach 
and Lovel ; Miss Cocks, who acquitted herself well; 
and Miss Buckmaster, who played an arrangement 
of the ‘“‘ Ash Grove” with immense spirit and dash, 
Miss Edmonds sang some Welsh songs with a sweet- 
ness Which transformed the low linguals and gut- 
turals into euphony itself, and was deservedly 
encored. The three songstresses gave a new trio 
by Mr. Brinley Richards, ‘‘ Hither, come hither,” 
which commanded genéral appreciation. 

The Schubert Society terminated the fifth suc- 
cessful season on Wednesday, the 28th June, for the 
benefit of the Director, Herr Schuberth, who through 
his energy and perseverance has done a great deal 
of good in introducing these excellent concerts to— 
the public. The members who appeared on this 
occasion were Mdlle. Mira, Miss Galloway, pupil og 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, much applauded in Schubert’s 
song, ‘The Past,’ Mdlle. Deschamps, from Paris, 
and Mr. Stedman, vocalists: Mdlle. Zellner, Mdme. 
de Katow, Herr Hause, Herr Ludwig, Herr Schu- 
berth, Mr. Henry Parker, and Mdme. Pratten, who 
was encored for her charming solos on the guitar, 
instrumentalists. Our space does not allow us to 
go into more details, and we may only mention that 
this, like all the other concerts of the Schubert 
Society, was a success. 

Miss Kate Gordon's evening concert on Tuesday 
evening at St. George’s Hall was fashionably patron- 
ised and well attended. The beneficiaire, who was 
warmly received, and who gained an encore in a 
fantasia on ‘* Norma,” by Jael, was assisted by her 
pupils, whose pianoforte playing secured general 
approval. The program, however, was too long and 
diffuse: by eleven o’clock much was yet to come, 
and the concert then bore the appearance of stretch- 
ing out till midnight. Mdlle. Bauermeister, Drasdil, 
Theresa Liebe, Herr Oberthiir, and others, took part 
in the program, and contributed to a successful 
result. ; 

The French Goverment have sent over from 
Versailles the band of the Garde Républicaine. This 
band, which will be here only for a short time, 
perform daily at 3.30 p.m., in the Royal Albert Hall. 
The first performance took place on Thursday. 








THE THEATRES. 

‘* Eileen Oge; or, Dark’s the Hour before the 
Dawn” was a Falconerian title, which, when first 
announced, raised gloomy forebodings among those 
who remembered “‘OQonayh”’ and similar productions. 
Wags paraphrased the sub-title into ‘‘ Dark’s the 
Quarter of an Hour before the Curtain’s Down” — 
in memory of Mr. Falconer’s known unwillingness 
to wind up a dénouement. But the new play at 
the Princess’s dismissed dismal presentiments. It 
turned out an unexpectedly lively affair. It was 
not prolix—at least not for Falconer; it really did 
exhibit some sort of plot; and it was funny by 
reason of the wild attempt of Mr. Barrett to repre- 
sent a Roman Catholic priest with whiskers, an 
indescribable hat, and a blue stole over a nightshirt 
surplice. The ignominy thus heaped upon the 


Roman priesthood would have satisfied even the 
conscience of a Whalley. As for the plot, we may 
summarise it with the usual formula for Irish 
dramas: take an Lrish maiden, pretty and in 
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trouble, a villanous proprietor (English, of course), 
a rascally agent, an outlawed lover, a priest as per 
pattern, and a number of faithful and simple- 
hearted natives. Mix well together, and throw in a 
sensation scene and picturesque scenery. This 
recipe has been followed at the Princess’s with suc- 
cess. The young lover is transported on the accu- 
sation of writing a threatening letter: that being 
the invariable sentence under English law. In 
the meanwhile his rival, the ruthless English- 
man persuades Hileen Oge to marry him. (Eileen 
Oge, by the way means “Young Ellen:” 
Irish peasants are accustomed to speak of their 
Squire’s family in this familiar way, and there is no 
confusion as to which Young Ellen is meant, as no 
other Ellen, who is also young, lives in the village.) 
The transported man returns before the marriage 
takes place, and is lured to a lonely mill by a Scotch- 
man as perfidious and bloodthirsty as his race 
notoriously are, and thrown down a trap into a 
river below. But he escapes, and, wreaks poetical 
justice on the vile Englishmen and Scotchmen who 
oppress his bleeding country ; and with the regaining 
of his bride the play comes to a happy termination. 
The characters were played by Mr. Falconer himself, 
Miss Rose Leclereq, Miss Edith Stuart, Mr. Jordan, 
Mr. Shore, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Moreland, and Miss 
Hudspeth. The dialogue is often insipid, but the 
sensation element is complete, the scenery capital, 
and Mr. W. C. Levey has deftly arranged the musi- 
cal colouring of the melodrama. As regards the 
reception, every indication was present of a full 
success. 

The company of the Fantaisies Parisiennes, en- 
gaged by Mr. Hollingshead, opened a campaign at 
the Gaiety this week. They have not however suc- 
ceeded in impressing a public already somewhat 
weary of French plays and intolerant of shortcomers. 
We have already the Comédie, a high class company, 
and we have been thoroughly saturated with the 
French drama at the Lyceum and Charing Cross, 
not to speak of the dreariness of the ‘‘ Compositeur 
Toqué” at the Globe with its mute and sepulchral 
audience. London theatregoers were waking up to 
the fact that it is possible to be dosed to death even 
with good medicine, and that four theatres acting 
Paris pieces might be warranted if we were a French 
speaking population like the inhabitants of Brussels 
and St. Petersburgh, but for John Bull is a little too 
much. Londoners, we say, were just finding out 
this truth, when a fifth French-speaking theatre is 
added to the lot, and a new company comes over. 
To make the matter worse it is a poor company. 
The Fantaisies Parisiennes will not compare with 
those other troupes which by constant reiteration at 
last grew stale. Its players are inferior singers and 
actors. They murder Offenbach’s ‘ Chanson de 
Ferturio,” that operetta full of such charming airs 
as “Si vous croyez,” the Chanson a Boire, 
*‘ Autrefois,” and the song of the Little Clerk. 
This and the ‘‘ Bavards” form the entertainment, 
but in neither does acting or singing or the erratic 
efforts of the orchestra call for any commenda. 
tion. 

Mr. John Clarke, the comedian, gave his clever 
impersonation of Sairey Gamp, at the St. James’s 
Hall, on Friday last, in conjunction with Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Paul, who appeared for the last time in 
London this season in their popular songs and 
characters. In a few days these clever entertainers 
will make their annual summer tour to the water- 
ing places. 

At the Standard Mr. Pennington has been adding 
another sprig to his laurels by the performance of 
Othello, a better thing than his Hamlet, which 
latter draws much more largely on the abilities of 
the actor. His best points in the Moor were those 
collapses of feeling in which his paroxysms of 
passion are changed into the passive endurance of 
despair. Thus the soliloquy ending with the well- 
known line, 

‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 
and again, 


** Had it pleased Heaven to try me,” &c. 


were delivered with an impressiveness that was 
heartily acknowledged by the audience. His best 
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scenes are the scene of his frantic demand for the 
fatal handkerchief, and that in which he addresses 
Desdemona with bitter irony, first through her 
attendant and then to herself: 


—*T cry you mercy ! 
I took you for that cunning one of Venice 
Who married with Othello,” &c. 


In his paroxysms of passion in the dialogues with 
Tago he was less successful. His fury lacked dis- 
crimination and varied expression, and occasionally 
degenerated into rant. Upon the whole, however, 
his performance will certainly add to his repu- 
tation. 








THE FOUNDLING CHAPEL. 





The annual sermon in aid of the Benevolent Fund 
“for the support of adult foundlings who, from 
infirmity of hand or body, cannot be placed out in 
the world,” was preached in the Foundling Chapel 
on Sunday last by Bishop Claughton. Several 
young persons brought up in the Hospital, having 
completed their apprenticeship, were also present 
to return thanks publicly for the benefits they have 
received by means of the Institution. 

The congregation was very large, and there must 
have been hundreds who never gained admittance to 
With respect to the musical portion of 
the service, the singing of the children was, as usual, 
the theme of universal admiration. The Psalms of 
the day were chanted to Randall in E, and R. 
Cooke in C minor. The Ze Deum was the highly 
devotional and in every way admirable setting of Mr. 
Goss in F. The Jubilate that by Dr. Smith in B 
flat, and the anthem, “ Send out thy light,’’ Gounod. 
Anything more irreproachable than the rendering of 
one and all of these works it would be hard to 
imagine. In the anthem of Gounod, a veritable 
pianissimo (unaccompanied), was attained with- 
out the slightest wavering of the pitch, a rare 
result even in the best trained choirs. The 
Institution owes much to Mr. Willing, under 
whose direction such results are obtained, and 
whose skill must clearly be supplemented by un- 
tiring energy. After service the apprentices alluded 
to were assembled in the Committee Room, where 
they were appropriately addressed by Lord Chelms- 
ford, who presented each of them with a testimonial 
signed by the Governors, and a gratuity of five 
guineas. 





THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE, DUBLIN. 





The formal laying of the Foundation Stone of 
the new Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, by the Lord 
Mayor took place on Saturday. The Lord Mayor, 
arrived about three o’clock, accompanied by Mr. 
John Gunn. After the architect, Mr. Phipps, had 
read a detailed desctiption of the theatre, the 
stone, which forms the foundation of one of the 
Proscenium columns, was lowered into its place, 
and declared “ well ard truly laid.’ The Lord 
Mayor gave a short address, at the conclusion 
of which the company adjourned into a tent 
erected on the pit floor, where an excellent dejewner 
was provided, covers being laid for about 150, 
Mr. J. Gunn occupied the chair,- having on his 
right hand the Lord Mayor, and on his left 
Mr. Phipps, F.S.A. 


The Lord Mayor said he had no doubt that the 
theatre, the foundation of which he had just laid, 
would be in every respect successful, providing, 
as it would, a place of amusement of the most 
refined character for the production of the best 
comedies and vaudevilles of the day, and enter- 
tainments which would have the effect of elevating 
public opinion and giving a judicious direction 
to the popular taste. He looked upon the erection 
of the theatre as a great boon to the Dublin public, 
and he most cordially wished it a prosperous 
career. 

Mr. John Gunn, said that as to the success 
of the theatre, that must depend in a great 





measure on its management. Mr. Tom Taylor, 
and other literary men, had recently written 
some excellent letters to the Echo, in which it was 
inferred that the manager of a theatre should be 
a man who, to the poetical sensibility of Tennyson, 
should add the knowledge of stage-effect of the 
late Mr. Charles Kean, and be furthermore a 
first-rate man of business. He feared that if 
we must wait for such a combination as that, 
few theatres would have managers at all. He 
ventured to think that the true solution of the 
point would be that theatres being after all 
commercial enterprises should be managed by 
properly trained commercial men. This might 
seem a rather low view to take, but, in a business 
strongly analogous to the book publishing trade 
it was found that literature and art did not suffer, 
although business men, and not poets or literateurs, 
managed the principal publishing houses. 

Dr. Waller, in reply to the toast of “ Literature 
and the Drama,” said he was honoured with 
having his name connected with such a toast, 
and begged to thank the assemblage for the very 
cordial way in which it was received. Every 
Irishman, literate or illiterate, is a litterateur 
(that looks like a bull), that is to say, if keen 
appreciation of poetry and an instinctive love 
of the beautiful go towards making up the 
character. Dr Waller hoped that the new temple 
of the drama would by its success reward the 
enterprise of the Messrs. Gunn. 

In reply to the toast of the Architect and Con- 
tractors, Mr. Phipps said that he had been 
repeatedly questioned as to the practicability 
of finishing the theatre in the time proposed— 
namely, November next. What had been easily 
done in small provincial towns in England could 
surely be accomplished in such a city as Dublin. 
Nothing on his part would be wanting to make 
the new building as complete as possible. 

Mr. John Gunn then proposed the Press and 
the company, after having inspected the various 
portions of the works, separated, after enjoying 
a most agreeable afternoon. 








THE BAVARIAN PASSION PLAY. 





The Passion Play of the Life and Death of Jesus 
Christ, performed at Ober-Ammergau last year, has 
once more come on for representation. The series 
of performances, which is to last during the summer, 
commenced on the 24th inst., and is described in a 
daily contemporary from which we make a few 
extracts. The scenario of the drama has already 
been detailed in these columns, and we need not go 
over it again ; but the method of the actors and the 
influence of the spectacle on the beholders are 
worthy of further comment. 

The peasant amateurs who act the play are 
described by the correspondent from whom we 
quote as having seized the oriental aspect -of the 
life around Christ with great skill, but have rigidly 
adhered to their traditional outline of the play. No 
effects founded on recent discoveries, no scientific 
grouping, according to the rules of the stage, will do 
for them. Such as their acting is it is to be quite 
their own. They enter into the spirit of the charac- 
ters they represent, and rather live the characters— 
as far as they can realize them—for the moment 
than act them. Peter and Caiaphas, John and 
Judas, are as intensely themselves as the noble 
impersonation round which they appear. How 
strong the impression of it all is! The deep, 
affectionate interest which centres in the Christus, 
and grows stronger as his death approaches has been 
roused to almost fever point by that awfully vivid 
scene when the living actor is fixed on the cross in 
presence of the whole assembly, and is raised aloft 
where all can see him. He must be some fifteen 
or twenty minutes thus raised, and must be very 
resolute and well prepared to go through his part so 
well. Of course he is not nailed, but he looks a8 
though he were; and the blood which flows from 
his side, a little later on, is terribly well contrived. 

The modern Greek revival under the yery shadow 
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of the Acropolis, will give us a good starting point 
for the outward appearance of the Ammergau 
Theatre—simple and wooden as it is. We must 
take the Grecian arrangement of the stage, we must 
fancy the bright sky over head and the proscenium, 
or theatre within a theatre, occupying part of the 
space before us, and we shall be on the right road 
to understand the preparations of the Ammergau 
peasants for their Passion Play. They are so 
thoroughly and honestly rustic and so far removed 
from professional mannerisms of any kind, their 
chorus is so well drilled and their minor parts are 
so well sustained, that it is a pleasure to see them 
perform. Here is their simple wooden theatre, 
fashioned, as has been said, in the Greek model. 
Here are the rows of benches open to the sky, and 
the side scenes, whence the chorus can conveniently 
issue forth, and the central portion (the proscenium), 
where so much important work is carried on. 
Though the sky be far less bright than in Attica, 
and though wooden benches supply the place of the 
old stone seats of the Grecian theatre, we have 
gained a step by dwelling on this memory of a 
modern Greek revival. The background of moun- 
tains, too, might serve as an additional point of 
resemblance between Athens and Ammergau. But 
between the Greek play and this Passion Play, in 
the Bavarian Highlands, there is as wide a difference 
as between the cold, clear light on yonder summit 
and the soft purple tinge of the Greek landscape. 
The Passion Play has been left to Ammergau as a 
great favour. The village was protected in the 
matter by the monks of Ettal, a monastery about 
two miles off, and was allowed, on account of its 
solemn vow in the days of the plague, to go on with 
the accustomed performance every tenth year. 
Passion plays were strictly forbidden elsewhere in 
Bavaria in the latter part of the last century, and 
but for this favour shown to Ammergau there would 
be no such thing as this spectacle. There is danger 
that the increased means of traffic afforded by the 
railways, and the tendency in Europe to rush after 
any untried experience, will gradually swamp 
Ammergau with larger and larger crowds of visitors. 
We hear that excursion trains will run from Vienna 
for several of the forthcoming performances; and 
that the gathering may be expected to be something 
enormous before the end of August. Already there 
are several houses in Ammergau specially retained 
by rich foreigners for part of the season; and 
already its very success threatens the Passion Play 
with extinction. The opening day was not, 
however, a specimen of this overcrowding. The 
number of foreigners present was large, but there 
were not so many of the neighbouring villagers as 
there often are, and the theatre was far from being 
unpleasantly full. 

There is need to see these Passion Plays more 
than once to understand them clearly. Many seem 
to think that, as they have come to be interested 
and startled by what they see, it is better not 
to criticise the performance. They take it as a 
whole, and they wonder how the villagers can act so 
well. The story seems to be brought back again 
out of the dim ages of the past, and to be 
going on in our very presence. At some points 
of great interest, above all at the Crucifixion, 
there are sobs to be heard among the audience, 
and the bright eyes of the ladies who have come 
80 far to see the play are filled with tears. The 
country-folk have mingled mirth and sorrow in 
what they behold. They are hushed into awe- 
stricken silence by the more solemn scenes, which 
must be familiar enough to most of them, and they 
laugh heartily at the supposed comicality, or 
laughable wickedness, of the bad characters of 
the play. Yet there is not the faintest trace of 
comic acting in the whole piece from beginning to 
end, any more than if it were a religious service. 
But there are points about Judas and Pilate which 
Strike the neighbouring villagers as so intensely 
human that they laugh and chuckle over them. 

There are acted scenes and tableaux vivants fol- 
lowing one apother in quick succession. We have 
& pause between the first and second parts of the 
piece to allow of refreshment, and we have regular 
tickets issued for the places in the theatre—tickets 


for the boxes and for pit, to translate the names 
into our own phraseology. All this looks very 
practical. Yet the play remains as strange and 
touching as ever. The fear is it will be ‘‘ done” 
to death by foreigners; that is its greatest danger. 
Already their presence is so far felt that the longer 
interval between the first and second acts in the 
first day’s performance was attributed to them. 
Instead of an hour there was a pause of an hour 
and a half. 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘Impressions of the 
Ammergau Passion Play, by an Oxonian,” pub- 
lished by Hayes, and referring to last year’s 
performance, there is some appreciative criticism 
on the ethical aspect of the play. We transcribe 
some of the writer’s impressions on this head. 

All through the Play, (he remarks) I kept repeat- 
ing to myself, “‘ This is a primitive medieval, half- 
civilised peasantry, still sunk in the trammels of 
priestcraft ; it has never known what it is to have 
an open Bible, and a free press; it is deprived of 
the blessings of the Electric Telegraph, and is about 
300 years behind the present age.” But it would 
not do. I could not but confess that I was witness- 
ing, not only a beautiful, but a most subtle. and 
delicate and thoughtful rendering of the Gospel 
History; a rendering in which the Truth was 
gathered up into a whole with a power and grasp 
that put to shame the loose and casual apprehension 
of this or that interesting trait or striking light, 
which is sufficient fodder for the weak stamina of 
the modern “Religious view.” As to general 
intelligence, refinement, and dignity who could not 
give all he had to see a spark of it in the average 
English rustic or Londonrough? The charm of the 
people is indeed worth going miles to see and feel ; 
it lights up the lovely valleys of the Bavarian and 
Tyrolese Alps with the magic spell of a courtesy 
that is never servile, and a simplicity that is never 
coarse. The traveller is welcomed with a heartiness 
that is almost friendship, and refreshed with the 
delightful familiarity of innocent interest. Their 
religion is untainted by the gloomy savageness of the 
Vallais; their roads are not ever and always 
darkened by the gory horrors that make you shudder 
and quake as you pass down the valleys of the 
Rhone; but often, as you peep with a lurking dread 
into the little oratories, you are cheered by the soft 
eyes of a Madonna which the gentle Cranach at 
Innsbruck has inspired, or by a quiet image of the 
Good Shepherd. Their services are marked by an 
impressive earnestness, giving them that congrega- 
tional tone which to a Protestant seems so lacking 
to the ordinary Mass. I saw hardly any drunken- 
ness, and but little misery, and begging is unknown. 
The cottages are brilliant with pictured walls, and 
gay with flowers; all is clean and fresh, and bright 
and happy. Such a life does much to explain the 
style of the Play, but very little towards illustrating 
the meaning of progress. Progress, of course, there 
is in civilization, but it requires, I felt, something 
deeper than the Daily Telegraph, more profound 
even than the 7'imes to explain in what it consists. 
It was impossible to talk grandly and vaguely about 
liberty of thought in the presence of such a character 
of life as I saw around me, and as the Passion-Play 
revealed. As for the “happiness of the greatest 
number,” the words withered on my tongue. It 
takes a greater and a grander principle than can be 
thrown off in a newspaper article, or than can be 
touched on at the tag-end of this paper, to show how 
the quickened life of the few, in this troubled 
century, can be worth the awful price paid for it in 
the degradation of the many. 

To return to the Play itself. So far as it can be 
looked upon as a picture, it surely has all the virtues 
of religious art. It unites them with the excitement 
and beauty of motion, and intensifies them with all 
the additional delights of the ear. And if the great 
abuse of religious art comes from its tendency to 
localise spiritual truth in the fleshly imagination, 
this danger at least is avoided by such a drama as 
that of Ammergau. The sight we get of Holy 
Persons is not wrapt by the wonders of an unknown 
skill; the forms do not beam upon us out of the 
mystic heaven of an art in whose golden realms we 





haye neyer trod, as in the case of painting. Here 





we know too much about it all to be carried off our 
legs by the flood of its fascinations: its machinery 
is well within our sphere, there is no ignotum that 
we can be tricked’ into taking pro magnifico. Mair 
and Flunger, Hett and Lechner, Stadler and Zwink, 
we know them all; their sisters and brothers are 
with us; honour them as we will, they are still in 
their own country and in their own home. The 
material difference between it and a picture is that 
in the one there is nothing bnt what you see, 
nothing but the blue and the vermilion; while in 
the other there is behind a human being, with 
inharmonious passions concealed by an artificial 
state of feeling. Now, the danger of this lies in its 
effect on the actors; for as to the spectators, it is 
hopeless to speculate on what is not seen or 
heard. If we are morally responsible for more than 
a certain amount of what goes on ‘“ behind scenes,”’ 
it is impossible to listen to an anthem or an oratorio, 
much less an opera. And as to the effect on the 
actors of entering into solemn and awful subjects 
with such dangerous intimacy, I must observe that 
it is remarkable that this sensitive hesitation 
appears only in times of doubt and difficulty, and 
never enters the heads of those whose reverence is 
the most unshaken and unswerving. Is it not the 
old story—the prayers of the monks sounding like 
blasphemy and impiety to the scepticism of the 
Historian ? 

Still, if a sacred drama presupposes, and can be 
justified only by such a height of faith as this, we 
must suppose that Ammergau can only have pre- 
served such a purity by exceptionable, if not unique 
circumstances. I have spoken of the peculiar’ 
beauty of these peasants’ lives ; other facts conspire 
to heighten the Play’s character. Besides the halo 
of its origin, its religious importance is raised by its 
being practically alone—for the extempore perform- 
ance of sacred themes which are common, I believe, 
in the neighbouring village fairs, are too slight to 
trench on its dignity, while they soften its strange- 
ness. .-The people whose highest thought and 
feeling it represents has kept its belief pure and 
undefiled. Its picturesque Catholicism has never 
been allowed to run riot with the morbid imagina- 
tions of more southern minds, or with the grossness 
of northern ones. Its simplicity has been heightened 
by contact with the new world of Protestant severity 
and plainness in a way and to a degree that must be 
considered extraordinary. Its native refinement has 
preserved it free from the incongruities which so 
naturally and readily cluster round such perform- 
ances; and above all, in contrast to the excitement 
of dramatic action, which tended more and more, in 
medimval times, to the introduction of the super- 
natural, so that their plays have become known to us 
as ‘* Miracle-Plays,” the Ammergau versionist has, 
with exquisite taste and delicacy, and with perfect 
recognition of the true capabilities of the stage, 
clung to the human side of our Lord’s ministry, and 
enforced it with all the grand plainness of 8. 
Matthew, with the mystic flavour of 8. John, yet 
without a single stain of that over-grown miracu- 
lousness which the fondling of the after-ages 
heaped upon the tale they loved. So far is this 
abstinence carried, indeed, that the events after the 
Resurrection are slurred over in too hurried a 
manner, perhaps, to allow for their dogmatic and 
didactic effect, the feeling being that wherever you 
touch on the supernatural, human machinery 
becomes inadequate. However, the people see, as 
in a perfect mirror, the human life which the Bible 
records. The morality which that life personifies is 
carried out in a high subjective tone which qualifies 
the necessarily objective character of the represen- 
tation; for instance, the chorns sings, on Judas’s 
punishment, without a tinge of materiality— 

“So fled Cain—Ah! whither ? 
From yourself you cannot fly ; 


In your own heart you carry 
our own Hell’s agony!” 


Thus it is that the self-sufficient and independent 
son of the 19th century may leave Ammergau, not 
so much with the satisfaction of having relieved the 
curiosity with which he entered it, as with the 
consciousness of rebuke and reproach in the sight of 
a faith, purer, livelier, and not less intellectual than 
he has yet attained, 
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Recollections of the Public Career and Piivate Life 
of the late John Adolphus, the eminent Barrister 
and Historian. With extracts from his Diaries. 
By his Daughter, Emtty Henprrson. London: 
T. Cantley Newby. 1871. 

To the older generation the name of John Adol- 
phus is well-known as an Old Bailey barrister of 
considerable parts—a ready and quick humour and 
persuasive eloquence, marred, however, by shortness 
of temper which often led him into embarrassments 
from which his mother-wit generally rescued him. 
Besides this, his worldly vocation, he made his 
mark in scholarship. He wrote a History of the 
Reign of George III., a History of France from 1790 
to 1802, and a three-volume work on the “ Political 
State of the British Empire.” The first-named 
book secured him King George the Third’s approval, 
from which it may be inferred that the history was 
incomplete. Indeed the most stirring events of 
George’s reign had yet to come, for the book 
appeared towards the end of the last century. Mr. 
Adolphus’s career was essentially that of the old 
school. His father was a handsome rake, an accom- 
plished swordsman—idle, dissolute, and extravagant. 
In youth he had squandered the fortune which in 
old age he sorely missed. His son was sent to St. 
Kitt’s in the day when slavery existed under British 
rule, and there young Adolphus took charge of some 
estates for his great uncle. His experience of slave life 
is favourably expressed: he found the ‘ property” 
jolly, well-fed, and pert. There was, however, a 
species of white slavery of a revolting nature—so- 
called Irish negroes, in other words convicts from 
Ireland were shipped wholesale to the West Indies 
and there sold for what they would fetch. A gay, 
luxurious, hard-drinking, high-gaming society re- 
ceived Adolphus; but his health soon broke down, 
and he returned home and became a lawyer’s clerk, 
ultimately entering the rolls as attorney. But Mr. 
Adolphus was too, scrupulous for the profession, as 
it existed then, and took to practising at the bar, 
eventually rising to the leadership at the Old 
Bailey. The book is full of good legal anecdotes. 
There is one of Judge Maule. An indictment for a 
libel was laid before him, and the learned counsel 
for the prosecution said to the jury, “‘ This, gentle- 
men, is a shameful, an infamous, I may say a 
diabolical, prosecution.’ ‘ Gentlemen of the jury,” 
said Maule, in summing up, “ you are told thisis a 
diabolical prosecution; but, gentlemen, you must 
give the devil his due, and find the defendant 
guilty,” which happened accordingly. At another 
time when Scartlett (afterwards Lord Abinger) used 
to bully the Court of King’s Bench, he was opposed 
to Adolphus in a case. After tyrannising over 
court and counsel, the great leader turned upon 
Adolphus, and imploringly asked, “‘ Are you aware, 
Mr. Adolphus, that you are not at the Old Bailey?” 
“Tam, sir, for there the judge presides,” was the 
reply. The story of a clever robbery is told—a case 
of shoplifting from a jeweller’s. Two ladies came 
in with a little girl from a very elegant carriage, 
and desired to see some valuable jewellery for a 
present. They remained two hours at least, and 
at last fixed on some diamond ornaments, costing 
about £100, for which they paid. The men in the 
shop had been very attentive, and shown them a 
great many costly and beautiful ornaments, among 
the rest a very large emerald set in five diamonds 
as a brooch. When they had finished, the shopman 
said—‘'I beg your pardon, ladies, but you did not 
return that brooch you were looking at.” They de- 
clared they had, and he was as positive it never 
crossed the counter on its return. Another man, 
who was near said he was sure it had not been 
returned. The ladies got very indignant, and said 
they would not lie under such an imputation, and 
insisted upon being searched. Sir Richard Birnie, 
the chief magistrate in those days, was applied to, 
and sent as quickly as possible female searchers, 
who made, in a bed-room upstairs, a most thorough 
examination, and certified that none of the three 
had the brooch. The master and shopmen apolo- 
gised, but the brooch was gone! ‘The ladies gave 
their address at a vory good house in the fashion- 





able part of London. Of course, however, a watch 
was kept on this house by the police, and not very 
long after all the inmates decamped, having robbed 
and swindled in many directions. Not long after 
the very fine emerald was traced to Holland, and to 
these very people. ‘They were tried at the Old 
Bailey and found guilty, and transported for life. 
While they lay in prison they were urged to tell how 
they had committed the robbery. While they were 
making their purchases a beggar woman with a baby 
came to the door of the shop, and was very clamor- 
ous for a ‘‘small trifle to save her and her child 
from starving.” At last one of the ladies said to 
the little girl, ‘‘ There, give her sixpence, and tell 
her to go away!” The sixpence was the emerald 
brooch, the beggar an accomplice, and a man in 
waiting went off to Holland before the ladies had 
even been searched. It was very clever, yet ill- 
judged to take so extraordinary a stone, as it was so 
easily traced. The value more than £3,000. The 
people in the shop only remembered the beggar 
when the confession was made; the circumstance 
had made no impression. 

Mr. Adolphus knew the Duke of Sussex, Kemble, 
Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other representative 
men of their age. The Duke of Sussex informed 
him that his pocket-money never exceeded a guinea 
a week until he was twenty-one. On another occa- 
sion he told him as a curious anecdote that when 
Earl Ferrers had been convicted of murder great 
efforts were made to obtain a pardon, on the ground 
that he was insane. His mother being applied to, 
and requested to write a strong letter on the subject, 
answered, ‘‘ Well, but if I do, how am I to marry off 
my daughters?’’ Here is an anecdote of Opie 
and Godwin. Opie was divorced from his first 
wife, and Godwin was an Infidel. They were 
walking together near §t. Martin’s Church. 
‘*Hal" said Opie, ‘‘ I was married in that church.” 
“Indeed!” said Godwin, and “I was christened in 
it.” “It is not a good shop,” replied Opie, 
“their work don’t last.” A good story comes 
from America of a man who rehearsing Guildenstern, 
pressed too near Macready, who was playing Hamlet. 
Remonstrances had no effect, and at length he came 
so very close that Macready said, ‘‘ What, sir, you 
would not shake hands with Hamlet, would you?” 
‘IT don’t know,” said the other, “‘ I do with my own 
President.” Another anecdote might be told to 
enliven the proceedings of a May Meeting at Exeter 
Hall. In a country town there resided a family 
which rejoiced in a precocious little girl, who was 
always shown off as the eighth wonder of the world. 
It chanced that there was a meeting held in the 
Town-hall of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and for additional curates. The family took 
the child to hear the speeches, and charged her to 
be very attentive, as they were going to have a 
dinner-party, and she must give an account of what 
she had heard. After dinner little Miss came down, 
and some one led to the subject by saying, ‘ Well, 
dear, so you were at thea hall this morning, and what 
was doing there?” ‘ A meeting for the propagation 
ofcurates,” said the child. With one more story we 
take leave of this amusing book. Itis of the barrister 
Murphy, who had been made a serjeant some 
little time before. He was a man of boisterous 
manners, and very fond of sparring with Warren, 
who had lately written his very clever work called 
‘‘Ten Thousand a Year.” One day at table he 
called out, ‘‘ Warren, I never had patience to finish 
that book of yours, but do tell me what became of 
Gammon?” Warren seemed not to hear him, and 
did not answer the question. It was repeated, ‘ Do 
tell me what was the end of Gammon.” Warren 
then answered, “Oh! they made him a serjeant, 
and he was never heard of after.” A most severe 
but well-deserved hit at Murphy, whose business 
had declined ever since he took the coif. 








(R. Cocks & Co.) 
“ Some future Day.” Song. Words by A. H. 

Ciroven. Music by Aurrep Scorr Garry. 

A “ serious ” song of five verses, set to a pleasing 
and suitable melody; key G, common time, the 
voice ranging from D to E, nine notes. Songs of 
this kind always have a large circle of admirers: 


our only objection in this particular case is to its 
length. It may however easily be curtailed by the 
omission of one or more verses. 





‘t Friend Sorrow.” Words by Miss Procrzs. Musie 
by Aurrep Scorr Garry. 

Mr. Gatty has been very successful in his setting 
of Miss Procter’s elegant verses. The melody is 
pleasing and natural, and is readily caught up. 
‘‘ Friend Sorrow” will please every one who hears 
it. It is in E flat, 2-4 time, compass E to F. 


“ Vanished.” Song. Written by Dr. J. E. Can- 

PeNTER. Composed by H. Minuanrp. 

A song ‘of regret for one departed, set to an 
agreeable melody in A flat, 6-8 time. The time 
and the movement, Allegretto, give additional 
piquancy to the composition, and avoid the dismal, 
The compase is from D to F, ten notes. 








(Hurcuincs & Romer. ] 
Six Songs: the words written by Jonn Exxison; 
the music by J, E, Mannanparne. 

1. ‘* Cupid hath a sad repute.” 

. “ The spring beneath the willow tree.” 
. “ My little Charmer.” 

. “ Beneath the Silver Moon.” 

. “* Which of the two.” 

. ‘* The Sailor’s Lover.” 

Mr. Mallandaine has produced a very interesting 
fasciculus, the several songs having sufficient variety 
to suit divergent tastes. The first on the list isa 
canzonet in E, 2-4 time, with a piquant melody— 
contained in the octave E to E—pleasingly accom- 
panied, The second is in E, the first verse opening 
in the minor mode, 3-4 time, changing into 6-8 and 
the major. The effect is pleasing. No. 3 is by no 
means ineffective, but we have seen a setting of the 
same words by Mr. Henry Phillips, which we prefer 
as more suited to the spirit of the verses. The 
fourth song is in D, 3-4 time, and will generally 
please. The air is agreeable and symmetrical, the 
transition into the key of C sharp is effective. The 
quaint freshness of No. 5, and the pathos of the 
Sailor’s Lover, will both have admirers, and the 
whole collection will find a warm welcome in those 
circles who like music that is intrinsically good 
without being too exacting on the executants, 


ao & bd 








{Cramer, Woon, & Co.] 
“ The summer bloom is past.” Song. Written by 

Mrs. Maperty. Composed by A. Coorer. 

The verses are pretty, and prettily set, the melody 
well suiting the words, and the symphonies and the 
accompaniments being appropriate and tasteful. 
The key is A flat, 2-4 time, compass nine notes, E 
to F. 





“Le Tocsin.” Caprice Galop, pour le piano. Par A. 
LEBEAv. 


A brilliant galop-de-concert, which will somewhat 
try the powers of ordinary players, but will wellrepay 
for a little trouble in getting it up. It is very melo- 
dious, and runs from beginning to end without a 
halting bar. 








[Nove.uo, Ewer, & Co.] 


“Il Barbiere di Siviglia” (“ The Barber of 
Seville”). A Comic Opera in two Acts. Com- 
posed by Groaccnino Rosstn1. Edited and 
translated into English by Narania Macrarren. 


This—the last issued of Messrs. Novello’s admira- 
ble series of Operas,—seems equal in every respect 
to its predecessors. So far as we have tested it, the 
same care has been bestowed on its production with 
the same happy result. This is the eighth in the 
series issued, and the second of Mozart’s great 
operas. We are glad to see that the ‘ Nosze di 
Figaro” is announced as in preparation. The work 
altogether is deserving of universal support: it is 
within the reach of the humblest lover of the art ; as 
cheap as the ordinary opera libretto which is thrown 
aside after the evening's performance, it is worthy 
of careful preservation, and may occupy a place in 
the most aristocratic musical library. We trust— 
and we can hardly doubt the fact—that public 
support will enable Messrs. Novello to make their 





undertaking embrace the whole operatic repertoire. 
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Gererpta Varia, 


A Jumpy Dancz.—One afternoon Jean Marie told 
me there was to be a Jumby-dance amongst the 
Africans on the estate that very night. Now 
Jumby-dances were even then becoming less frequent, 
and I was extremely anxious to see one; and 
after a good deal of difficulty, I sueceeded in persuad- 
ing Jean Marie to accompany me to the hut wherein 
it was to be held. It was a miserable kind of 
an ajoupa near the river-side; and we had some 
difficulty in making our way to it through the tangled 
dank grass and brushwood which surrounded it. 
Nor was the journey rendered more pleasant by 
the constant rustling among this undergrowth, 
that reminded us that there were such things as 
snakes and other ugly creatures to be met with 
on our road. Curiosity, however, urged us on; 
and at length we reached the ajoupa, which was 
built on a small open space near the river, beneath 
a gigantic silk-cotton tree. Here we found assembled 
some thirty Africans, men and women, very scantily 
dressed, and with necklaces of beads, sharks’-teeth, 
dried frogs, &c., hung round their necks. They 
were all squatted on their haunches outside the hut 
apparently waiting for a signal to go in. They 
did not seem particularly pleased at seeing us; 
and one of the men said something in African, 
apparently addressed to somebody inside the house ; 
for an instant after the door was flung open, and 
Martin, almost naked, and with his body painted to 
represent a skeleton, stalked forth to meet us. He 
asked us very angrily what we wanted there, and 
seemed particularly annoyed at seeing Jean Marie. 
However, on my repeated assurance that we only 
came to see what was going on, he at last consented 
to our remaining to see the dance; only cautioning 
us that we must keep perfect silence, and that a 
word, much more a laugh, would entail most serious 
consequences. As long as I live I shall never 
forget that scene. The hut was lighted by some 
eight or ten candles or lamps; and in the centre, 
dimly visible, was a Fétish, somewhat of the appear- 
ance of a man, but with the head of a cock. 
Everything that the coarsest fancy could invent 
had been done to make this image horrible; and 
yet it appeared to be the object of special adoration 
to the devotees assembled. Jean Marie, to be out 
of the way, clambered on to one of the cross-beams 
that supported the roof, whilst I leaned against 
the side wall, as near as I could get to the aperture 
that served for a window, to avoid the smells, which 
were overpowering. Martin took his seat astride 
of an African tom-tom or drum; and {I noticed 
at the time that Jean Marie’s naked foot hung down 
from the cross-beam almost directly over Martin’s 
head. Martin now began to chant a monotonous 
African song, accompanying with the tom-tom. 
Gradually he began to quicken the measure; 
quicker went the words; quicker beat the drum; 
and suddenly one of the women sprang into the 
open space in front of the Fétish. Round and 
round she went, keeping admirable time with 
the music. Quicker still went the drum. And now 
the whole of the woman’s body seemed electrified 
by it; and, as if catching the infection, a man 
now joined her in the mad dance. Couple after 
couple entered the arena, and a true sorcerers’ 
sabbath began; while light after light was extin- 
guished, till at last but one remained; by whose 
dim ray I could just perceive the faint outlines 
of the remaining persons. At this moment, from 
some cause or other, Jean Marie burst into a loud 
laugh. Instantly the drum stopped; and I distinctly 
saw Martin raise his right hand, and, as it appeared 
to me, seize Jean Marie’s naked foot between his 
finger and thumb. As he did so, Jean Marie, with 
a terrible scream, which I shall never forget, fell 
to the ground in strong convulsions. We succeeded 
in getting him outside. But he never spoke again; 
and died two hours afterwards, his body having 
swollen up like that of a drowned man. In those 
days there were no inquests; and but little interest 
was created by the affair. Martin himself soon 
after died.— At Last: a Christmas inthe West Indies. 
By Charles Kingsley. 

An Inpiuan Juceter.—While the tom-tom was 
beating and the pipe playing, the juggler, singing 
all the time in low accents, smoothed a place in the 
gravel, three or four yards before us. Having thus 
poopseed a bed for the plant to grow in, he took a 
basket and placed it over the prepared place, cover- 
ing it with a thin blanket. The man Tuimeelf did 
not wear a thread of clothing, except a strip round 
his loins. The time seemed now to have come for 
the detective’s eye! So just as he was becoming 
more earnest in his song, and while the tom-tom 
beat and the pipe shrilled more loudly, I stepped 
forward with becoming dignity, and begged him to 
bring the basket and its cover to me. He cheerfully 
complied, and I carefully examined the basket, 
Which was made of open wicker work. I then 








examined the cloth covering, which was thin, almost 
transparent, and certainly had nothing concealed in 
it. Ithen fixed my eyes on his strip of clothing 
with such intentness that it ‘was not possible it 
could have been touched without discovery, and bade 
him go on, feeling sure that the trick could not 
succeed. Sitting down, he stretched his naked arms 
under the basket, singing and smiling as he did so; 
then lifted the basket off the ground, and behold a 
green plant, about a foot high! Satisfied with our 
applause, he went on with his incantations. After 
having sat a little, to give his plant time to grow, he 
again lifted the basket, and the plant was now two 
feet high. He asked us to wait a little longer, that 
we might taste the fruit! But on being assured, by 
those who had seen the trick performed before, that 
this result would be obtained, I confessed myself 
‘done,’ without the slightest notion of the how. 
1 examined the ground, and found it was smooth and 
unturned. Apparently delighted with my surprise, 
the juggler stood up laughing, when one of his com- 
panions chucked a pebble to him, which he put into 
his mouth. Immediately the same companion, 
walking backwards, drew forth a cord of silk, twenty 
yards or soin length; after which the juggler, with his 
hands behind his back, threw forth from his mouth 
two decanter stoppers, two shells, a spinning-top, a 
stone, and several other things, followed by a long 
jet of fire! If the wise reader regrets so much space 
being occupied by such a story, let him pass it on to 
the children, foolish as myself, who will be glad to 
read it.—Peeps at the Far East. By Norman 
Macleod, D.D. 

Cueyne Wak, Cuetsea.—Every evening of our 
summer Sunday there arrives in this favoured 
locality a band of preachers and singers, male and 
female, who bray their sermons and howl their 
hymns to an auditory of mocking and smoking 
bargemen. The psalmody is set to such airs as 
‘‘The harp that once through Tara’s halls,” and 
that other melody of ‘‘Oh, no, we never mention 
her.” Well, in spite of the dictum of that divine 
who declared that he saw no reason why Satan 
should be in possession of all the best tunes, and 
seemed rather to favour the idea of ‘‘ Scots wha hae” 
and “John Anderson my Jo, John,’ as proper 
melodies for the service, I think these summer 
Sunday evening open-air celebrations by ignorant 
and conceited young men to most unwilling 
auditors should be placed under some wholesome 
control. While I write—nine o'clock, Sunday—the 
bargemen and others interfere, and there is a positive 
émeute. There isa great crowd, and I hear loud 
and wild voices dominant over the broken bass of 
the pious hobbledehoys.—A Memoir of Daniel 
Maclise. By W. J. O'Driscoll. 


TYNDALL AGAINST THE Sprrit.—The superhuman 
power of the spirits was next dwelt upon. The 
strength of man, it was stated, was unavailing in 
opposition to theirs. No human power could 
prevent the table from moving when they pulled 
it. During the evening this pulling of the table 
occurred, or, rather, was attempted, three times. 
Twice the table moved when my attention was with- 
drawn from it; on a third occasion I tried whether 
the act could be provoked by an assumed air of 
inattention. Grasping the table firmly between 
my knees, I threw myself back in the chair, and 
waited, with eyes fixed on vacancy, for the pull. 
It came. For some seconds it was—pull, spirit! 
hold, muscle! the musele, however, prevailed, and 
the table remained at rest. Up to the present 
moment this interesting fact is known only to 
the particular spirit in question and myself.— 
Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. By 
John Tyndall LLD., F.R.S. 

Tue DecuinE or Vocatism.—That we have 
entered upon an epoch, in which the characterless- 
ness of most of the Italian operas has finally been 
replaced through better efforts, must fill with 
satisfaction every one who means it honestly with 
Art; Nevertheless there is no denying that, with 
the Italian opera, we have lost a method of singing, 
which at least allowed a natural, an unforced forma- 
tion of the tone. In the same degree that the 
orchestra has gained expansion, has the art of 
singing fallen into the back-ground. Seldom do we 
hear singers now, who really satisfy us through 
beauty of tone, natural, and not outree, declamation 
and perfectly developed technique. The old maxim, 
that the instrumentalists should learn from the 
singer, is to-day no longer applicable. Since the 
singers no longer give themselves to earnest studies, 
they can, as a rule, learn better from any violinist 
brought up in a good school, how to sustain a tone, 
and how to phrase musically, than they can from 
their colleagues.—A History of Opera. By Carl 
Gloggner-Castelli 

Tue Pay or Artists:—In a scene in one of 
Balzac’s novels, a Venetian lady complains that 
‘Paris et Londres nous volent tous nos grands 
talents. Paris les juge, et Londres les paye.” It is 


quite natural that musicians, content with the glory. 


of Parisian fame, should require more tangible 
recompense for the exercise of their talent in this 
country. The reward for soloists playing at the 
Conservatoire concerts in Paris is a diploma and 
medal. The last musical soirée I attended in Paris 
was at the Cercle des Arts, an entertainment of 
chamber instrumental music, performed by MM. 
Armingaud, Lalo, Mas, and Jacquard; pianist, E. 
Lubeck. The program included two quartets and 
one pianoforte concerted piece, which were ad- 
mirably performed, and discriminately applauded by 
the audience—most of them smoking cigars the 
while. These social and musical reunions, I was 
told, took place once a week; and I could not but 
admire the good taste of members of ‘a fine arts 
club” thus providing mental pleasure for those of 
the Cercle who appreciated good music. Upon 
inquiring the cost of this soirée, I was told that it 
did not exceed eight pounds. Now these very 
artists, paid according to the honorarium given in 
London, would not cost less than forty pounds )— 
Ella’s Program. 

ANDERSEN oN Sprectaciz.—I saw the grand and 
fanciful manner in which Director Kean, son of the 
famous actor, brought Shakespeare’s plays on the 
stage: the first representation of the storm, where 
the mise en scene was carried to an exaggerated 
length ; the bold poetry was turned into stone in the 
illustration; the living word vanished, one does not 
get the spirituality belonging to it, and then forgets 
it for the gold dish that it is served in. A work of 
Shakespeare’s artistically brought out, if only be- 
tween three folding screens, gives me a greater 
pleasure than here, where it had all the accessories 
of beauty.—The Story of my Life. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Mr. GLover’s ExpERIENCE OF THE ARISTOCRACY.— 
There it was I had an opportunity of hearing for 
the first time, what fashionable men thought of 
the new critic of the Morning Post. ‘* What do you 
pwaise that Weeves (Reeves) for?” (The English 
aristocracy has a great aversion to English singers.) 
‘‘T hate Weeves—he’s so wough—he kicks up such 
a wow!” said one. I submitted that he had a 
magnificent chest voice—the.best in the company 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre—and that he was likewise 
the greatest male singer among them, except 
Lablache. Another could not possibly make out 
why I spoke so enthusiastically of Beethoven's 
‘“* Fidelio.” ‘‘ A howwid (horrid) thing, without any 
nice tunes. All about pwisons (prisons), gavaves, 
and all that sort of thing. Vewy (very) diffewent 
fwoma Vewdi (Verdi.)” ‘Very,’ said I, with be- 
coming humility. Then some officious friend took 
it into his head to introduce me to Thalberg, whose 
only opera, ‘‘ Florinda ; or, the Moors in Spain,” had 
just been brought out and proved a failure, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. I had been obliged to speak 
unfavourably of it, and so the meeting was not 
quite as agreeable as it might have been. The 
great pianist looked embarrassed, and so, no doubt, 
did I. This, however, was but a specimen of the 
unpleasantness to which the duties of a public critic 
constantly expose him.— 7'wenty Years on the London 
Press. Recollections by Howard Glover. 

Tne Ortearnan ‘* Romeo anp Juuiet.’’ —After 
midnight, at the end of the feast, they began the 
dance called the Torchio, or Capello, which is even 
now in fashion at the conclusion of entertainments, 
in which, by forming a circle, the gentlemen and 
ladies alternately change partners at their pleasure. 
The youth was introduced in this dance by one of 
the ladies, and placed near the enamoured damsel. 
On the other side of her was a noble youth, called 
Marcuccio Guercio, whose hands were naturally 
extremely cold in July as well as in January, and as 
Romeo Montecchi (for so was the youth named) was 
placed at her right side, and having, as is the 
custom in this dance, taken her beautiful hand, the 
young lady, wishing perhaps to hear him speak, 
said to him, ‘‘ Heaven be thanked for sending you 
near me, Mr. Romeo.” To which the youth, who 
had already perceived her looking at him, surprised 
at her speech, said, ‘‘ Why so?” and she answered, 
‘“* Yes, Heaven be thanked for it, because you will at 
least keep my weary hand warm; whereas Mareuccio 
freezes it.” Romeo, somewhat encouraged, said, 
‘Tf I warm your hand with mine, you inflame my 
heart with your beautiful eyes.” The young lady, 
after a gentle smile, avoiding to be seen conversing 
with him, replied, ‘‘ I assure you, Romeo, upon my 
honour, that there is no lady here who appears 
more handsome in my eyes than you do.” To 
which the youth, inflamed with her love, answered, 
‘* Whatever I am, provided it be not disagreeable to 
you, I shall be a faithful servant to your beauty.” 
The entertainment breaking up soon after, Romeo 
went home, and, considering the cruelty of his 
former mistress, who made him mercilessly languish, 
determined, if it was agreeable to the new one, to 
devote himself entirely to her though she belonged 
to his enemies.—Romeo e Giulietta. A Novel by 
Liugit da Porto. (aD. 1535.) In Il Mercurio 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F, (1.C.)—Your communication shall appear in our next. 


An Oxp Regaper calls our attention to a statement in Black 
and White (the new comic journal) that “the dramatic 
form of criticism was originated nearly six years ago in 
the Tomahawk, and since then several tators have 
sprung up in the penny comic press,” The writer in 

Black and White apparently does not mean “ dramatic 

form of criticism” at all: he refers to short es of 

plays now running, such as goer in Fun, the “ penny 
comic press” alluded to. ince the question is con- 

cerning originality, let us be exact, The Tomahawk did 

not start this form of squib at all; it appeared in the 

Orchestra as far back as seven years ago, before our late 

contemporary was 8 The operas of “ Helvellyn,” 

“ Ida,” “Love's Ransom,” and the play of “ Nellie’s 

Trials” and other pieces were thus burlesquely treated 

in this journal; and these burlesques were obvious! 

based on the method of Mr, H. J, Byron in his “ Bac 

Drawing-Room Dramas,” with the difference that Mr. 

Byron’s skits were py en iggy and ours were real 

ones travestied. Afterwards, the joke was abandoned 

by us (such jokes get stale by constant repetition), and 
taken up by “ the comic press,” as Black and White states. 

But the claim of the writer in Black and White to a sort 

of moral copyright in the idea is absurd. 








*,* We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—->—__ 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Mr, Henri Drayton, the baritone, has been stricken 
with paralysis in the United States. 





A subvention of 180,000 francs has been voted to 
La Scala by the Milan municipality. 





The seventh festival of the rheinische Singer- 
verein takes place at Bonn on the 15th inst. 





Herr Rubinstein will stay at Gmunden during 
the summer, and pass the winter in Vienna. 





Mr. Robert Houdin, the conjuror, died at Blois a 
few days ago. He was in his sixty-sixth year. 





The Liverpool Amphitheatre is again to be put 
up to auction. The sale takes place next Monday. 





M. and Mdme. Vuguier return this day to Paris. 


M. Saint-Saens and other artists have left London 
for France. 





At Trieste a new drama in verse, entitled ‘‘ Nella,” 
by Signor Stefano Interdonato, bas been sugcess- 
fully produced. 





Mr. Mansell, of the Globe, is to have a testimo- 
nial, for the services he has rendered art in intro- 
ducing opera buffa into England ! 





The female acrobat who fell from a trapeze at 
Nottingham on the 8th inst. has died at Middles- 
borough. She was only twenty-one years old. 





Herr Mosenthal has finished a new drama, 
entitled ‘‘ Madeline Moreau,” the subject of which is 
derived from the life of the society of the present 
day. 





Dr. J. P. Heye, of Amsterdam, is preparing a 
small collection of ‘‘ Ancient Dutch Popular Songs:” 
Dr. Loman will furnish the musical accompani- 
ments, 





Herr Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, who is in 
New York, has invented a new kind of pianoforte, 
about the merits of which the American critics 
differ. 





M. Pasdeloup gave his fourth orchestral concert in 
Paris last Sunday. The program included overtures 
and symphonies by Mendelssohn, Hérold, Weber, 
Rubenstein, and Beethoven. 





The delay in completing the large organ at the 
Royal Albert Hall, involves a serious loss to the 
contractors, as well as occasioning disappointment to 
the proprietors of the Hall. 





M. Leschetizky is gone to his Villa at Ischl. 
Auer is engaged at a concert in Wiesbaden, during 
the vacation. Both these artists return early in 
September to St. Petersburg. 





The London Correspondent of the American 
Booksellers’ Guide describes Mr. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Coming 
Race” as follows: ‘* ‘The Coming Race,’ a satire on 
the excitement attending the Derby horse-races !”” 





Miss Marie Wilton and her husband will shortly 
start for an American tour. Rumour adds that 
thereafter Miss Wilton intends to take leave of the 
stage. We hope however that this bruit is pre- 
mature. 





Rome was brilliantly illuminated on Sunday 
night in honour of the visit of King Victor Emma- 
nuel, and the transfer of the Italian capital. At the 
Apollo Theatre his Majesty received a very enthu- 
siastic reception. 





An American speculator has offered an engage- 
ment to Mr. Sims Reeves—the terms are yet not 
settled. An English concert touring party, and an 
English opera troupe, are also engaged for the 
autumn and winter, for a tour in the States. 





M. X. de Montepin has proposed to the Society 
of Dramatic Authors to exclude from that body MM. 
Félix Pyat, Victor Hugo, Rochefort, Vacquerie, Paul 
Maurice, and in a word, all such members as have, 
by their acts or writings, defended the doctrines of 
the Commune. 





Mr. Cave intends to erect a new theatre on the 
site of some property he holds adjacent to the 
Edgware Road, when he hands his lease of the 
Victoria Theatre over to the company now forming 
to convert that establishment into an Alhambra. 
Mr. Walter Emden is the architect. 





A translation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets into 
German, with notes and commentary by Herr Otto 
Gildemiester, has been published in Leipsic, by 
Brockhaus; also, by the same publishers, the 
‘‘Geographie des gelobten Landes,” by Dr. C. E. 
Hergt, lately deceased, with a map of Palestine. 





At the Teatro delle Logge, Florence, for the 
benefit of the Signora Pia Marchi, Signor Leopoldo 
Marenco’s popular new drama, ‘Il Falconiere,” 
was performed. ‘Il Falconiere,” when originally 


brought out in Milan, was performed there with 
great success, and the author was called twenty- 
seven times belore the curtain! 
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Mr. Robert Buchanan has, we hear, completed a 
second lyrical drama entitled, ‘‘ The Teuton before 
Paris,” in which he attempts a delineation of Prince 
Bismarck and his royal master. He has also a third 
drama in preparation, the hero of which will be the 
First Napoleon. These two plays, along with 
‘‘ Napoleon Fallen,” will form a trilogy; and it is 
likely that they will make their appearance in one 
volume. 





Dr. Patrick Buchan, son of the eminent ballad 
collector whose name he bears, has been engaged 
for years on a work, which is now nearing comple- 
tion, and will soon be committed to the custody of 
the press. Its subjects is the proverbs of Scotland, 
as illustrated and explained by similar proverbs 
current among the people of other nations, by 
etymological definitions, literary quotations, and 
Scottish anecdotes and stories. 





The music halls are playing a return match with 
the theatres in the matter of illegal performances. 
Mr. Syers, of the Oxford, has laid information 
against the Gaiety for having held a musical per- 
formance on Ash Wednesday, and the directors of 
the Holborn Amphitheatre are also to be summoned. 
These cases will soon be heard. The music hall 
authorities have also included the Polytechnic and 
Madame Tussaud, ‘ who never did ’em any harm ;” 
and the effect of the onslaught will probably be to 
put an end to the Ash Wednesday restriction alto- 
gether. 





Admirers of Mendelssohn will be glad to hear 
that, with a view to benefiting the German Invalids’ 
Fund, a lady of Leipsic, well known as a lover and 
patroness of music, has published eight Letters 
addressed to her by the amiable composer between 
the years 1834 and 1839 (Grunow, Leipsic). The 
little book had such a rapid sale that a second 
edition was called for within a fortnight, though the 
letters in themselves are of no particular interest. 
But every word from the composer of ‘‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte ” and writer of the ‘‘ Musicalische Briefe ” is 
well worth treasuring up. 





It is @ curious feature of Court life under the 
Second Empire, if it be true, that nearly all the pro- 
minent ladies at the Tuileries,tincluding the Empress 
herself, were in the habit of consulting certain 
fortune-tellers on the events of the future. Three of 
them especially are said to have received visits from 
Eugenie and her ladies of honour: Mdlles. Lenor- 
mand and Leclerque, and an old soothsayer and 
magician named Dr. Manricardi. The latter died 
recently in Paris, and among his papers were found 
a diary containing most singular statements about 
the state of affairs to which we have referred. It is 
said that this curious diary will be published at an 
early day. 





Mr. Hampton, the aéronaut, is dead, aged 72. 
Mr. Hampton commenced his career on the 7th of 
June, 1838. In an ascent soon afterwards at 
Rochester his balloon was driven out to sea, but he 
was rescued by a trading vessel, and landed at 
Whitstable. The fatal parachute descent by Mr. 
Cocking from the Nassau balloon in the year 1837 
drew Mr. Hampton’s attention to this subject, and 
he constructed one on an improved principle, and 
first descended with it at Cheltenham on October 3, 
1838. On June 13, 1839, he ascended from 
Cremorne Gardens, and subsequently from Mr. 
Cheese’s establishment at Kensington. On each 
occasion he descended in his parachute, but received 
some injury on alighting. 

Signor Luigi Alberti, the well-known Florentine 
dramatist, proposes a scheme which would at the 
same time give valuable practice to the members of 
the numerous Italian Philo-dramatic Societies, and 
be a great boon to many of the struggling dramatists. 
Signor Alberti’s plan consists in the production at 
one of the theatres at Florence of the newest Italian 
comedies, by the best society of amateurs in that 
city; the proceeds, after the expenses have been 


paid, are to he handed oyer to the author of the play. 





Where the performance is a success the same 
comedy would be performed by the different Philo- 
dramatic Societies affiliated to the Central Society, 
of which there are at least fifty, under the same 
favourable conditions for the author. 

At Cagliari, in the island of Sardinia, an opera 
by Signora Carlotta Ferrari, entitled ‘‘ Mleonora 
ad’ Arborea,” has, according to the local newspapers, 
been received with the most enthusiastic welcome. 
Not only was the composer called before the curtain 
twelve times on the first performance of the opera, 
but on the tenth night of its performance a shower 
of bouquets fell on the Signora, a erown of laurel 
leaves was presented to her, poems were composed 
in her honour, and a ball given to commemorate the 
event, while the musical amateurs of Cagliari 
serenaded the fair authoress. ‘‘ Ugo” and “ Sofia” 
are two earlier operas of Signora Ferrari, who, as a 
poetess and dramatist, seems to have earned golden 
opinions within the limits of the island of Sardinia. 





Playgoers who enjoy their oysters and stout 
after the heat of the theatre need not be cast 
down at the reported destruction of ‘ Scott’s Oyster 
Rooms.” The damage done was not to the well- 
known supper rooms looking down the Haymarket, 
but to a subsidiary building in Windmill Street. 
A fire broke out on Monday morning which in a short 
time gutted this building. It spread also to the 
adjacent building, the Café de la Régence, where 
there was stored a large quantity of spirits, much 
of which was rescued. The flames then attacked 
the London Pavilion Music Hall and destroyed 
the fine glass roof and left the building (what 
with fire and water) severely damaged. But the 
two houses of refreshment which stand at the 
top of the Haymarket, and which are divided by 
Windmill Street from the places burnt, are yet 
intact; and there exhausted patrons of the stage 
will find the restorative malt and molluscs as 
of yore. 





The dramatic talent of the inhabitants of Upper 
Bavaria, which has gained such a _ world-wide 
celebrity by means of the Passion Plays of Ober- 
Ammergau, has been lately employed in one of the 
mountain villages to welcome the returning soldiers. 
The whole of the arrangements were very simple. 
The people of the village formed a chorus similar 
to that of the classical tragedy. The returning 
soldiers, one after the other, repeated poems 
detailing the principal events of the war, and at the 
close of each the chorus sang one of the popular 
songs of the country, which harmonised in feeling 
with the impression made by the preceding poem. 
The first scene, if we may use the word to describe 
a division of a piece almost as destitute of scenery as 
the stage of Shakespeare, represented the departure 
of the soldiers from their home, and the last their 
return to it. Between the two lay the hard-fought 
days from Weissenburg down to Paris and Orleans. 
The whole idea originated among the villagers, and 
has been executed by them alone. 





The directors of the Paris theatres formerly sub- 
sided continue to live in the most complete un- 
certainty as to their future. In the meantime, the 
Government has submitted to the commission the 
following project :—Instead of 820,000 francs, as it 
had under the Empire, the Opéra shall have a sub- 
vention of not more than 500,000. The Thédtre 
Francais shall preserve its subvention intact: that 
is to say, 240,000 francs. L’Odéon shall have not 
more than 60,000 instead of 100,000 francs. The 
subyentions to the Opéra Comique, the Thédtre 
Lyrique, and the Thédtre Italien shall be completely 
suppressed. It is evident that in the Chamber, 
after discussion pro and con this project may be 
modified; but at present such are the intentions 
of the Government. Nine theatres are open— 
that is, the Opéra, the Francais, Le Gymnase, Les 
Varietés, the Palais Royal, the Ch&telet, La Gaieté, 
Les Folies Dramatiques, and the Thédtre Beau- 
marchais. These theatres give representations 
regularly each night. Les Varietés, the Palais 
Royal Theatre, and the Chatelet are managed by 
actors associated together; the others have their 








ordinary administrators. They live on their existing 
list of plays, for under the new order of things it 
is forbidden to represent any new piece. Several 
novelties are in rehearsal, to be played when that 
shall be permitted. : 





The art of bill-posting has received a fine 
addition this week in a fanciful illustration of the 
feats of the ‘‘ Brothers Zingarelli.” According 
to the landscape and seascape comprised in this 
remarkable bill, the Brothers Zingarelli cast Icarus 
into the shade. The view embraces London (on 
the sea coast), a portion of France, Italy with 
Vesuvius smoking, Egypt with the Pyramids, and 
an unindicated tract of town and country, believed 
to be America. These localities are shown from 
a bird’s-eye view. On the left of the picture at 
middle distance is a balloon, from which pends 
an Union Jack; on the right the American Eagle 
poises himself in ether, holding in his claws a 
faggot of lightning-flashes and also a trapeze. 
Between the balloon and trapeze the Brothers 
Zingarelli, accoutred with wings, are hurling them- 
selves through mid-air, performing gyrations in 
the transit. On .the whole we have seen many 
pictures in the Royal Academy showing less 
imagination than this one. 





Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull, one of the firm of 
Woodhull, Claflin, and Co., brokers in Broad Street, 
New York, and editors and proprietors of the weekly 
paper which bears their name, has brought suit 
against Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe for libel, foras- 
much as the latter has defamed her under the name 
of ‘* Dacia Dangereyes,”’ in a serial story now in the 
course of publication in the Christian Union, a 
religious, literary, and miscellaneous weekly paper, 
edited by Mrs. Stowe’s big brother, the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. Mrs. Woodhull thinks herself out- 
raged to the extent of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and lays her damages accordingly. Mrs. 
Stowe, who at one time was very prominent in the 
Women’s Rights movement, has lately been regarded 
by the more ardent and zealous sisters with 
suspicion, and in the character of Dacia Dangereyes, 
which Mrs. Woodhull recognises as a reflection of 
herself, she represents a somewhat accelerated young 
woman, whose adhesion to the cause is not likely to 
promote it in the estimation of the judicious, or to 
inspire a lively confidence that the extension of the 
ballot to women will ‘ purify and elevate politics.” 
It is not at all probable that the suit will ever come 
to trial, and the institution of it was designed more 
than anything else as an advertisement of Woodhull 
and Claflin’s Weekly. 





There is ground for fear that our nursery lore 
is changing, that the stories which have delighted 
countless generations of children are fast dying 
out. The other day a well-known burlesque writer, 
wishing to obtain an illustrated history of Bluebeard 
for purposes of extravaganza, found his efforts 
at the West End bookshops vain. Nota ‘‘ Bluebeard” 
was to be had. He drove to the City and inquired 
of several publishers famed for issuing children’s 
books of all kinds. By them he was informed 
that Bluebeard was out of print, and that for some 
two or three years the demand for it had ceased. 
It seems these old stories are now voted coarse 
and terrifying; our children substitute moral 
and instructive reading—railway alphabets with 
mechanical and rolling-stock illustrations from 
Ato Z: thus 

A is an Accident causing a row. 

B is the Buffer which knocks down a cow. 

C is the Company working the line. 

D— the Debentures (I got rid of mine.) 

This class of literature, together with mild, 
milk-and-watery philanthropy instanced in such 
tales as ‘‘ Billy’s Smack in the Eye; or, Endurance 
better than Resistance,’ makes up the reading of 
the rising generation. It is not a little startling 
to learn that the stories of Bluebeard, Jack the 
Giant Killer and the like are rapidly passing into 
oblivion, yet such is the fact. Not even Mr. E. 


L. Blanchard and the pantomimists have maintained 
their vitality ; while as for the burlesque writers— 
but it is probably they who haye killed them. 
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Parents going innocently to see ‘ Aladdin” or 

‘* Barbe Bleue,” and finding short-skirted indelicacy 

rampant, come to the conclusion that the story 

itself is indecent; and so the book is banned 

from the nursery. Whatever the cause, the melan-/ 
choly fact remains that we are growing too delicate 

for our children’s mythology. 





Mr. E. L. Blanchard, in the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, controverts conclusively enough Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s theory about the renumerativeness of the 
classic drama, by showing the fallacy of Mr. Taylor’s 
examples. Charles Kean, Mr. Blanchard maintains, 
did lose by his venttre at the Princess’s; and he 
adds : 


The eighteen years during which Messrs. Phelps 
and Greenwood devoted themselves to the careful 
illustration of the Shakespearean drama on the 
banks of the New River, will ever be remembered as 
a period of theatrical history reflecting the highest 
credit on both the gentlemen who laboured so 
zealously to preserve the dignity of the art they 
cultivated. But, after gallantly competing with 
adverse influences for the whole time of their 
lesseeship, the manifest impossibility of repaying 
themselves for the pecuniary risks involved brought 
about, first, a dissolution of partnership, and then an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Phelps to carry on the 
campaign by himself, which ended unsatisfactorily, 
in a commercial sense, two years after. Even the 
most experienced and the most qualified managers 
have reaped no substantial profit for all their toil. 
Covent Garden, which forty years ago’ had the 
support of the best company in London, the benefit 
of such a manager as Mr. Charles Kemble, and the 
advantage of sharing with Drury Lane exclusive 
privileges, was constantly on the verge of bankruptcy. 
In 1829 an execution was absolutely in the house for 
poor-rates, and the wardrobe and scenery were only 
saved from being put up to auction in order to pay 
the demand of the parish by a general subscription 
from noblemen and gentlemen, which reached with 
some difficulty the amount required. Mr. Buck- 
stone, as we all know now from recent statements, 
unavoidably made public, has made no fortune out 
of the Haymarket. Mr. Webster has certainly not 
secured a large income out of the Adelphi; and Mr. 
George Vining, who accidentally obtained asubstantial 
sum one season by the attraction of ‘‘ The Streets of 
London,” lost everything the next. ‘ Dundreary” 
at the Haymarket, and the ‘‘ House on Fire” at the 
Princess’s, brought more money than the best plays 
the managers could obtain, and, however the taste 
of the public may be deplored, it is very hard to lay 
the blame entirely upon the poor manager, who 
must contrive, by some means or other, to meet his 
heavy expenses. 


There can be no doubt that the best public patronage 
is bestowed, not on the classics at all, whether 
ancient or modern, but on ephemera—all fine 
theories to the contrary notwithstanding. And it is 
absurd to ask managers to go in the teeth of their 
own interests, since every instance adduced of the 
profitableness of the legitimate drama, breaks down 
on examination. The historical drama is in vogue 
just now, and therefore pays—thanks to Mr. Taylor's 
craft and Mrs. Rousby’s prettiness. But on this 
fugitive fact to build a theory of its permanence, is 
unwarrantable by all experience. 








THE CHURCH AND THE MUSICIAN. 





Music during the last month has taken up 
more than its accustomed prominent position in 
the fashionable world. The Queen has given the 
grand State concert of the season, the Royal 
Garden morning assembly was waited upon by 
Her Majesty’s private band and the two crack 
bands of the Household Brigade; at Chiswick the 
féte champétre of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales was enlivened by 
the performances of two military orchestras, and 
day after day whenever and wherever the great 
and noble of the land have been brought together, 
inusic, regardless of cost, has been made one chief 
point of attraction. According to the character 
and station of the audience so has been the styles 
and schools exhibited in the programs. The 
“upper ten” delight in the music of the future, 
the last new waif from Germany. Poor France, 
trodden down by its own unruly and rebellious 
children, gives its grand review, and her battalions 





march to the beat of drum and screech of fife. 


Berlin has rejoiced with its overgrown bands of 
brass and parchment, and found its soldier- 
musicians fully prepared to supply any amount of 
march, dance, and chorus necessary for the due 
celebration of the Teuton triumphs. The want 
has created the supply. The glory of the war and 
the spirit of victory has given fresh impulse to 
the obtrusive personal and dogmatic feeling of 
the composer; and Wagner’s ‘‘ Kaiser March,’ 
and Hiller’s “ War Ode,’”’ demonstrate the result 
of the new learning turned to the worship of war, 
and the glorification of the warrior. It has been 
the old story—the madness of the people em- 
bodied in any possible accumulation of noise and 
discord. 

Great composers appear like great comets, 
once in a hundred years, and for special intents 
and purposes, There was great need for the 
real use of music when Palestrina was at work 
in Rome, and Luther and his choice regiment 
of harmonists so busy in Germany. A century 
after, Christendom again required the voice from 
the wilderness, and Handel and Bach sent forth 
their prophet like tones of comfort and warning. 
At the close of the last century, Paris had declared 
against judgment and immortality, but Mozart 
wrote and died over his grand litany for rest and 
light; and now, in this day, amidst all its turbu- 
lence and profanity, Paris bows down in reverence 
to the teaching of Mozart, and the poor bruised, 
used up, and worn out son of the church at 
Saltzburg continues to cry with warning voice— 
“There shall be a day wherein these heavens 
shall be wrapt up like a scroll, all things on earth 
be burnt up, and all nations summoned to give 
account, and to receive reward or punishment.” 
The archbishops of Saltzburg lie each in his silent 
tomb; unrecognised Mozart, unannealed and un- 
known, cast intothe common ditch, lying between 
pedlar and sage femme—the companion of the 
menials of the archiepiscopal prince—still con- 
tinues to preach in tones of a mighty eloquence 
and with the wonderful tokens of a spirit’s power. 
The world never asked for the music of Palestrina ; 
the church here in Engiand never sought out 
Handel—never gave him a shilling to write Te 
Dewm or Magnificat ; no churchman paid Mozart for 
his Requiem; but when the people triumph, when 
nations are humbled, when princes and the great 
chiefs of the period die, Palestrina, Handel, and 
Mozart stand forth the undying prophets of song 
—to add to the joy, to assuage the sorrow, and to 
point to the certain and assured hereafter. 

Why should the Christian world wait its 
century for the reappearance of its giant in 
music? And should a briefer cycle bring him 
before the scene, is it not sad to think that it is 
the raging and wickedness of the nations that have 
brought him up? If solemn and rightly con- 
ceived music possess this power over the hearts 
and intellects of men, ought not man—each and 
every man—to take note of warning and lesson 
from experience, and strive for the training of the 
musician and the culture of hisart? Thereis alaw 
which is never broken: advance the character of 
worship music and you advance the character of 
the music of the nation. Use it for yourselves 
and for your own mean notions and contracted 
feelings, and there is no remove upward. There 
is increased artistic subtlety but no esthetic 
rebound. Your notions and feelings regarding 
music are not governed by what you hear at the 
garden meeting, at the Grand Charity Ball, at 
the annual subscription dinner, but it is regulated, 
weighed, limited, and discounted by what you hear 
from the choir on Sundays that you do pay for, by 
what you hear from the organ for which you have 
stinted and starved its builder, and by what you 
hear from the organist, your conductor and 
prophet in music—whom you have not educated 
for his position, and whom it would be a scandal 
to say you fairly or decently remunerate for his 
toil. Think of what it costs to draw up the 
curtains of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
night after night; think of the sums paid for one 
week only to witness the rare voices and high 


skill of such vocalists as Marimon, de Murska, 
Patti, Mario, Mongini, Agnesi, Santley, and 
others, whose names, equally honourable and dis- 
tinguished, we only refrain from mentioning for 
want of room; and all this talent silent on the 
Sunday, routed, cast on one side, blown to the 
four quarters of the winds as if worthless, useless, 
too mean and too degraded to be acknowledged! 
Who brought these wonderful beings into this 
world? Who gave them to us for our delight and 
astonishment? Did they make their own organi- 
zations—their own voices? The marvel is what 
becomes of them on the Sunday, and why, in 
gratitude to the Great Giver of all good things— 
of all * very good” things—they do not have their 
own little sanctuary and temple of worship, meet- 
ing together to thank their beneficent Creator for 
His mercies and lovingkindness with the best 
member—the “glory’’—they possess. -What is a 
bishop’s sermon in compare with the Lobgesang 
sung by focr of the greatest singers in the world? 
We may mauufacture church dignitaries, but not 
dignitaries in song; we may ordain priests, but 
not grand sacrificers in psalms and psalteries, 
And to think that these wonder-working artists 
are living only for our amusement, or rather for 
the amusement only of those who can pay such 
sums as are asked for their singing! And that 
only the composers of music are rewarded for 
writing a peculiar class of composition specially 
fitted for their use and adapted to our gratifica- 
tion! Further, the only national want of music 
in England is the want for Sunday, for all grand 
art in music is centered in the opera. The opera 
is the charmed circle in England for-advance in 
art, and the attendance and the prices of admis- 
-ion are governed by the transcendent powers of 
the vocalist. But for our only national want, our 
Sunday music, no one will pay, no man or woman 
is specially educated ; and if so they would starve. 
A really great singer would be out of place ina 
church; the congregation would say it was not 
Sunday singing, and the priest would shake his 
head and declare the delight was too carnal. He 
would suspect the spirituality of a too advanced 
display of oratory in the sermon. George White- 
field possessed too musical a voice! John Wesley 
too logical a head! On Sundays there must be 
nothing but intelligent mediocrities. 

All this cry against music and against its fair 
and legitimate application to worship purposes is 
a grand popular delusion and of great detriment 
to our native musical professors. No man makes 
himself a singer for the sake of being heard in 
church song, or before the great congregation 
As for the poor women-singers, we treat them as 
do the Turks—beings without souls, and if with 
souls inadmissible into Paradise. Is it not 
monstrous that in no church in England can 
we hear Mdme. Sherrington, or Mdme. Patey 
thank and praise the God that made them! If 
we go to St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey we 
may hear a boy—with a voice or without one—in 
a brief sketch, or rather apology for a song, made 
without sacrifice and requiring no sacrifice in its 
utterance. There is no grand solo singing in any 
church in Great Britain. This is one among the 
many disastrous results of our paying for week- 
day music and neglecting the Sunday musician. 

To amend these things we must begin at the 
beginning, and restore the orchestra to our 
churches and choirs. During the last month it 
has been repeatedly heard in service at St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, and its effect has been most 
gratifying. At first, there were those who 
disliked it, felt it to be secular and worldly, 
imagined it to be somewhat irreverent. But all 
these crude notions were soon allayed, and at the 
last performance its bitterest opponents were 
found to be its warmest advocates. Never did 
music win a surer and more transparent success. 
There might have been better arrangements, 
better instruments, better music, but the whole 
was very creditable and the result satisfactory. 
We have had the orchestra in Westminster Abbey, 





and are promised it again; we ought to have had 
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it the other day in St. Paul’s Cathedral, but it is 
on its way there, and the delay will be short. 
The presence of the orchestra in worship will soon 
indoctrinate the national mind as to the real 
end and purpose of music—its first employ— 
its real state in the nation as the foremost 
of all arts. The orchestra in church will teach 
the clergy the best forms of praise and sup- 
plication, will create a new school of singing 
for our native vocalists, a new school of composi- 
tion for our native music-makers, put them ona 
level with the foreign artists and * composers, 
create new phrases and forms of expression, and 
get rid of the baneful influence of the music hall 
and casino. The Church has been the nursing 
mother of music, and that character she must 
again resume and maintain. Nothing in music 
lasts but the music of church musicians; and the 
nations of the earth will gét no music worth having 
until they educate their sons in harmony as were 
educated the musicians of the last and two pre- 
ceding centuries. To gain other Handels, and 
Bachs, other Haydns, Mozarts, and Beethovens, 
the Church must teach and nourish the boy 
musician. To take him, and use him, until he is 
useless, his voice gone, and then send him forth, 
untaught, unschooled, without art, power, science, 
or practice will never do. He is as much wanted 
as Priest, Dean, or Bishop, and his labours and his 
lessons in after life are not a whit less valuable or 
instructive. The Church has now met the musi- 
cian face to face, recognises his existence and 
position. Let the Church educate church musi- 
cians for the future, and in the meanwhile let the 
highest secular talent be secured for her services. 
There are the highest motives for her doing 80; 
but if these are not sufficient the lowest incentive 
is not wanting: the process will pay. 








PSYCHISM: OUR OWN THEORY. 

It is highly gratifying to remark how much educa- 
tion has done to wean us from those superstitious 
delusions which beset our forefathers. We no 
longer believe in the power of witchcraft and the 
evil eye; we prosecute old women for humbugging 
servant girls with astrology; we have got over our 
terror of churchyard ghosts in winding-sheets ; 
and we have “ disestablished ” the horns and tail of 
the Devil. The superstitions which linger have so 
strong an affinity to Science, that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish them. Pseudo-scientific men take them 
up; and people of rank patronise them. The better 
world had long discarded the vulgar term ‘‘ ghosts ”’ 
for “ spirits ;"’ now in its turn “ spirits ” gives way 
to “force.” To talk of ‘force’ sounds learned, 
and asserts respectability of the thing you mention. 
Just as to say of a man, “ He is a Stanley,” or ‘‘ He 
is a Howard” proclaims him of good family, so to 
talk of ‘a force” implies relationship with those 
aristocrats, Heat, Light, Electricity, and soon. An 
accordion is seen playing when only one hand holds 
it. How is it done ?—* Oh, a force—it is done by 
one of the natural forces.” What force ?—* Call it 
the Psychic Force.”—Dear me !—‘ Yes, it is a 
branch of Psychism, and the persons on whom it is 
conferred are Psychics.”—You astonish me !—* Oh, 
this is an entirely new discovery, but we are going 
to probe it; we are about to start a Psychological 
Society, full of F.R.S.’s and M.P.’s, and other 
acknowledged lights.”—And what will the Psycho- 
logical Society do ?—“ It will investigate the opera- 
tions of Psychism as indicated in the self-playing of 
accordions, the balancing of tables, and the con- 
veying of living bodies through walls and shut doors, 
the impenetrability of matter notwithstanding.” 

Does this read like one of the pages of the elder 
Dumas—like an extract from ‘‘ Joseph Balsamo”? 
It takes place in July, 1871. Grave men—men of 
learned societies—propose the establishment of such 
& Fool’s Parliament. Whether the Psychological 
Society is also intended to “investigate” the psychism 
which enables Mr. Hermann to extract a cannon-ball 
from an empty hat, and produce several brimming 
fish-globes from under the silk facing of a tight- 
fitting dress-coat, is not stated. Of course the one 





manifestation is as extraordinary as the other. In 
fact we are disposed to believe that the race of en- 
tertainers called ‘ conjurors” have long been in 
possession of this Secret of Nature—this “ force 
proceeding from the nerve-system capable of im- 
parting motion and weight to solid bodies within 
the sphere of its influence;” but that they have 
guiltily kept the knowledge to themselves, and 
pretended to perform by their own cleverness those 
wonders to which Nature has assisted them. Thus 
when a halfcrown flies invisibly across the stage 
and chinks into a tumbler, call it not Legerdemain : 
it is Psychism. We have no doubt that the so- 
called Wizard of the North, Professor Anderson, is 
really a savant who might take the shine out of all 
living philosophers, and place himself on a level 
with Newton himself; but that he basely prefers to 
pocket the shillings of the lieges under the pretence 
that he is only a clever juggler. This is our theory 
of the new Psychic force. 








THEATRICAL RENTS. 





At a time when metropolitan theatres are doing 
as badly as they can, and when they go on increasing 
out of all proportion to their prosperity, it is not a 
little curious to find the rents keep their inordinate 
standard. There is absolutely no relation between 
the value of a theatre and the yearly sum paid to 
its proprietor. A house like the Opéra Comique or 
the Globe, which has never been associated with 
any great commercial success (let us leave the 
artistic question out of sight), and which changes 
hands every quarter, commands, within a trifle, as 
high a figure as the old Adelphi. Houses of long 
standing, which, under sagacious management, are 
doing well, are forthwith saddled with such an 
increase of rent, as ruins the good manager, drives 
the responsible man out of the field, and tempts 
only the adventurer, who, having nothing, can lose 
nothing. As Mr. E. L. Blanchard some few weeks 
back pointed out in the Birmingham Gazette, when 
Mr. Chatterton made Drury Lane remunerative, he 
was rewarded for his energy and sagacity by the 
Committee putting on another five hundred pounds 
to his rent, and if he renews his present lease it is 
probable that he will have to pay about a thousand 
pounds per annum more. So with the Surrey 
Theatre. The Surrey, under the Shepherd and 
Creswick direction, would have been a prosperous 
house to this date, but the proprietor, Colonel West, 
steadily increased the rent until it would have been 
ruinous to incur the additional liability; and thus, 
as in other instances, the managers were compelled 
to abandon an enterprise which at least furnished 
the Surrey playgoers with an occasional Shake- 
spearean treat. The fact is, these theatre-owners 
are unable to see an inch beyond their own 
nose. To screw two or three immediate 
hundreds out of their tenant, they will risk 
the chance of losing him altogether. In their 
greed they often kill the goose which lays the 
golden eggs, and then awake to their error. The 
good manager leaves; the theatre stands empty for 
six months, and a needy man takesit. He struggles 
on for a twelvemonth, and then is broken; next the 
house after another fallow time, passes into the 
hands of the flashy speculator—the man of gorgeous 
rings and studs, who lives on champagne, and keeps 
a brougham because he cannot afford cabs, (Charles 
Mathews in his extravagant days used to say, ‘It is 
easy enough to keep a brougham; what bothers me 
is to raise enough money to take a cab’’); the man 
who finances thousands, which are always going to 
be paid “ at ten o’clock sharp to-morrow morning.” 
A short career for this merry gentleman may be 
safely predicted. He can easily be reckoned up: 
the only unaccountable thing about him is, where 
he comes from, and whither he vanishes. Some- 
times he can be traced retrospectively to a badly 
paid clerkship or a lawyer’s office: that was last 
year, but where will he be next? Suffice it, his next 
avatar is a mystery; let him rest. 

A period or two of such management administers 
a heavy blow to a theatre. It gets a bad name, and 
nothing deteriorates so quickly as theatrical property. 
A stigma attaches to the very bricks and mortar, as 


though they shared the unsubstantiality of the last 
occupant. Then our avaricious friends the pro- 
prietors see their dismal mistake, and wish their 
old tenant back again. They clapped a couple of 
hundred on his rent, and are fifteen hundred out of 
pocket, besides spoiling the reputation of their 
house. Of course there is always the resource of 
turning the theatre into a chapel, a course which 
the proprietor of the Surrey is now about to pursue, 
after having made the house too dear for Messrs, 
Shepherd and Creswick. But we do not care to 
pursue the theatre through that metamorphosis, 
We are speaking of theatres as theatres: when they 
take another shape they may be said to have 
finished their career, and, to that extent, to have 
failed. 

It is singular enough that the growth of theatres 
should not have lowered existing rents. The ex- 
planation however may be found in the fact that 
the new houses are built, not for investment, but 
to sell. They are run up by the speculator, who 
gets rid of one as soon as he has finished it, and 
builds another. The purchasers generally belong 
to that large class of small capitalists who have a 
touching belief in theatrical enterprise, founded 
upon their own appreciation of the drama. They 
have artistic tastes themselves, and no more grudge 
seven shillings for a stall than the same for a joint 
of meat—looking upon both as equal necessities. 
They judge all the world is similarly constituted, 
and reckon so many stalls at seven shillings, so 
many dress circle seats at four, yield so much. 
Rent fixed accordingly. To their astonishment 
they see the house does not fill as they calculated, 
and the lessee gives up. No matter: it was the 
manager’s fault: rent as before. A number of 
new theatrical enterprises thus pursuing their ten- 
tative way gives an artificial standard; and the old 
houses will not abate a jot. Thus they will pro- 
bably continue on a blind path, until a few score 
more appearances in bankruptcy of the unfortunate 
managers shall teach the proprietors a lesson. 
The only comfort about each such appearance is 
that it conduces in some measure to that result, 





MR. GREEN’S THEORY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Surely in one point Mr. Green is correct 
when he rules that the fourth is not an harmonic of 
the tonic. For example, in the key of A how can 
D the fourth be considered as an harmonic of A? 
But his system of inversion is not new. In the 
days of Handel and Bach it was called “ reversion,” 
and there are constant examples of its treatment in 
Bach’s ‘‘ Art of the Fugue.” Nor is there anything 
new in confining all harmony within the limits of 
an octave. His theory of ‘ the origin of the minor 
scale” is as old as the hills, and it breaks down with 
Mr. Green at the chasm of the seventh, as it has 
given way with every one that has tried it. The 
key, as key, may be the result of ‘‘ sensation,” but 
as a philosopher Mr. Green must deal with it as a 
fact in nature, and explain it upon some certain and 
sure grounds. Again, the harmonics of a tone are 
not audible in the upper registers, and a single 
upper sound is only ‘‘complex” as an harmonic 
with some other harmonic.* With regard to the 
precedence of dissonance before consonance, Mr. 
Green should remember that the fifth and the third 
are generated before the seventh, and that the 
tritone which he desires to bring into such 
prominent importance is only an harmonic pre- 
sentation of the chord of the fundamental seventh 
—two scions of a large family. I must confess I 
adhere to the old doctrine of the worthier consonance, 
and think that the simpler the fraction the more 
useful and the more grateful the sounds, nor do M. 
Helmholtz’s experiments or explanations disturb 
this opinion. I much fear this new look out for 
discords on the principle of generating concords will 
lead to an extension of the cacophonous method of 
composition, and I devoutly trust Mr. Green’s rules 
for progression aro not so clear or so easy to be 
held and realised as he imagines. The modern 


system of stringing together a series of (to me) 





unresolyed dissonances is most distasteful, and I 
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sincerely hope his ‘‘ inversion of members” or rever- 
sion of the scale, his theories of progression, laws of 
moderation, and easy horn-book for counterpoint 
and fugue may all share the fate of “ the origin of 
the minor scale.”—I am, sir, yours &c., 
OnE oF THE OLD Scoot. 

(If the fourth is not an harmonic of the tonic, the 
tonic is of the fourth. There is no novelty in 
reversion, nor in the minor scale gained by reversion, 
and the real point is what is the harmonical result 
when applied to a tempered scale. With regard to 
progression the old rules of d’Alembert are excel- 
lent, and modern theory does not offer much in 
advance or in any clearer method. Nevertheless 
Mr. Green’s theory for progression is the strong 
portion of his book and may teach what it professes 
to do.—Eb. ] 








CHORDS ON THE SUPERTONIC. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—You ask, how can F and A be unrelated to 
C? The relation of F and Ato OC, as separate 
sounds, is a very different thing to the tonic relation 
of intervals separately or in combination. 
Let us take the major dissonant chord on the 
subdominant F—r c a £2, The abstract intervals 
are— 


Fifth, F C . Tonic relation .. F. 
Third, F A <<“? te pa os, a2 D. 
Sixth,C A “ - “ aoe A o@-F. 
Third minor, C Ep .. pe a .. C or A, 
Dissonance, F E2® .. ,, oa os, ae 
Tritone, A Eb —— a » 5s 


The direct relations in this combination are 
firstly to B2 and secondly to the root itself F, which 
certainly is a sound nearly related to the tonic. 
But the question is not the relation of the root 
but of the superposed intervals more or less 
dissonant which have a tendency to remove the 
relation from the root to some other tonic, and 
this is completely accomplished when we arrive at 
the dissonance and tritone. In the case of the 
minor third the relation is divided, but the first 
relation is to the chord of the typical major mode, 
which would be that of A® the subdominant of Eb of 
which key the Bz is the dominant and the F the 
supertonic. If to get a chord of the sharp sixth we 
make the Eb, D%, the root is then D, the supertonic 
of C. 

The relation of one consonant chord to another is 
simply the relation of their respective ‘roots to each 
other; as each consonant chord in virtue of the 
interval of a fifth represents the key of its root. 
From the interval of a third onwards to the tritone 
we get an indication more or less direct of some new 
tonic, although, as I have explained, the original 
relation is not destroyed till we arrive at the 
dissonance. 

In the diatonic scale there are seven consonant 
chords. Out of these only one can be the chord of 
the key, and numbered in relation to one tonic, 1, 3, 
5. If you introduce the consonant chord on the 
subdominant as 1, 4, 6, why not all the rest? and 
then your key becomes, confounded with your seale 
on the old principle, which I reject. A partial 
adherence to that principle was fatal to the ingenious 
theory of Virues and Spinola.—Yours &c., 

JosErH GREEN. 








A HINT TO CONDUCTORS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Dear Srr,—Last night I took a bird’s-eye view of 
the stage from the gallery of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and entered into conversation with the Policeman 
on duty there. Upon recognising the well-known 
conductor, Sir Michael Costa, I exclaimed ‘* There is 
Sir Michael!’’ My neighbour at once said with deep 
feeling; ‘‘ Ah! he is a conductor—I know him at 
the Crystal Palace: he does understand it, sir. 
There isn’t one on ’em like him; he gets the opera 
over twenty minutes. sooner than anybody else.” 
And he surveyed him with the profoundest admira- 
tion. 1 am under the impression that Bobby was 
decidedly opposed to ‘ encores,’—I am, Dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, 


July 7th, 1871, BIRds-EXE, 





M. FAURE’S “HAMLET.” 

The “ Hamlet” of M. Ambroise Thomas, that 
strange travestie of Shakespeare’s tragedy already 
produced in this country for the sakes of Mdlles. 
Nilsson and Sessi, has been described as “* Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark:” but no longer 
appropriately. M.Faure’s embodiment of the cha- 
racter is dramatically a fine conception nobly 
wrought out, as it is musically faultless. Indeed 
M. Faure’s supremacy in thorough appreciation 
and artistic expression of the music composed for 
him is not likely to be questioned; we may, 
however, note in passing, two especial gems—the 
delivery of the famous bacchanal which closes the 
third act, and the air with the portraits (exqui- 
sitely |Jphrased) ‘‘ Colo sono le effigie dei due regi,” 
not to be surpassed in fire and pathos. Throughout 
the treatment is calm, massive, and picturesque, 





increasing in power from act to act until it) 
reaches an appropriate climax in the closet scene, | 
It is evident that M. Faure has carefully studied 
Mr. Fechter’s remarkable impersonation, traces of 
whose influence are especially noticeable in the 
Ghost scene, but we must not be understood to say 
that his realization is not thoroughly original: 
indeed with an equal amount of delicacy and 
finish , we are inclined to think M. Faure’s treat- 
ment is broader and more harmonious than that 
of his brilliant predecessor. His by-play is full of 
eloquence; his gestures of grace. He has com- 
pletely mastered the subtleties of the character, 
indicating with the most delicate shades of facial 
expression the moment when Hamlet's real or 
assumed madness begins, and a definite purpose of 
repulsing Ophelia. It is surely a phenomenon in 
the history of dramatic art, that for the second time 
within a decade, a foreign artist has triumphed 
over the most cherished traditions of the English 
playgoer, and in the teeth of all preconceptions and 
prejudices has gained a consummate success in the 
delineation of Shakespeare’s most arduous cha- 
racter. This is no mean achievement, but M. 
Faure has done more than this. Himself a French 
artist he has in spite of the strenuous endeavours of 
a French composer, and two French librettists to 
keep the real ‘‘ Hamlet” out of sight, brought him 
steadily before the *‘ mind’s eye.” This he has done 
as though inspired by Shakespeare’s spirit without 
the aid of Shakespeare’s diction and in a manner to 
satisfy the English taste. In the name of all 
Shakespeare’s countrymen we beg to thank him, and 
as long as he is available we do not think the repre- 
sentation of this opera need be confined to its some- 
what sensational fifth act. 








PSYCHISM. 





In the Quarterly Journal of Science for July is a 
remarkable article, contributed by Mr. William 
Crookes, F.R 8., entitled ‘‘ Experimental Investiga- 
tion of a New Force.” Referring to what is called 
Spiritualism, Mr. Crookes says that twelve months 
ago he expressed his belief in the occurrence of 
phenomena inexplicable by known natural laws, and 
pointed out the desirableness of testing them by a 
‘delicately poised balance.” Recently he has had 
opportunities to make the proposed inquiry by 
experiments with Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home, who is 
endowed with a powerful development of the force 
to be tested, which, for convenience, Mr. Crookes 
calls ‘‘ Psychic Force,” and of these experiments he 
gives the following account : 

** Among the remarkable phenomena which occur 
under Mr. Home’s influence, the most striking as 
well as the most easily tested with scientific accuracy 
are—(1) the alteration in the weight of bodies, and 
(2) the playing of tunes upon musical instruments 
(generally an accordion, for convenience of probability) 
without direct human intervention, under conditions 
rendering contact or connection with the keys 
impossible. Not until I had witnessed these facts 
some half-dozen times, and scrutinised them with 
all the critical acumen I possess, did I become con- 
vinced of their objective reality. Still, desiring to 
place the matter beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
Iinvited Mr. Home on several occasions to come 
to my own house, where in the presence of a 





few scientific inquirers, these phenomena could 


——  —____] 


be submitted to crucial experiments. These 
meetings took place in the evening in a large room 
lighted by gas. The apparatus prepared for 
the purpose of testing the movements of the ac- 
cordions consisted of a cage, formed of two wooden 
hoops, respectively 1 foot 10 inches and 2 feet 
diameter, connected together by 12 narrow laths, 
each 1 foot 10 inches long, so as to form a drum- 
shaped frame, open at the top and bottom; round 
this 50 yards of insulated copper wire were wound in 
24 rounds, each being rather less than an inch from 
its neighbour. These horizontal strands of wire 
were then netted together firmly with string, so as to 
form meshes rather less than 2 inches long by 1 
inch high. The height of this cage was such that it 
would just slip under my dining table, but be too 
close to the top to allow of the hand being introduced 
into the interior, or to admit of a foot being pushed 
underneath it. In another room were two Grove’s 
cells, wires being led from them into the dining- 
room for connection if desirable with the wire 
surrounding the cage. The accordion was a new 
one, having been purchaged for these experiments at 
Wheatstone’s, in Conduit Street. Mr. Home had 
neither handled nor seen the instrument before the 
commencement of the test experiments. In another 
part of the room an apparatus was fitted up for 
experimenting on the alteration in the weight of a 
body. It consisted of a mahogany board, 36 inches 
long by 9} inches wide and 1 inch thick. At each 
end a strip of mahogany, 1} inches wide, was 
screwed on, forming feet. One end of the board 
rested on a firm table, whilst the other end was 
supported by a spring balance hanging from a 
substantial tripod stand. The balance was fitted 
with a self-registering index, in such a manner that 
it would record the maximum weight indicated by 
the pointer. The apparatus was adjusted so that the 
mahogany board was horizontal, its foot resting 
flat on the support. In this position its weight 
was 3lb., as marked by the pointer of the balance. 
Before Mr. Home entered the room the apparatus 
had been arranged in position, and he had not even 
had the object of some of it explained before sitting 
down. It may, perhaps, be worth while to add, for the 
purpose of anticipating some critical remarks which 
are likely to be made, that in the afternoon I called 
for Mr. Home at his apartments, and when there he 
suggested that as he had to change his dress, per- 
haps I should not object to continue our conversa- 
tion in his bed room. Iam, therefore, enabled to 
state positively that no machinery, apparatus, or 
contrivance of any sort was secreted about his 
person. The investigators present on the test oc- 
casion were an eminent physicist, high in the ranks 
of the Royal Society, whom I will call Dr. A. B.; a 
well-known serjeant-at-law, whom I will call Serjeant 
C. D.; my brother; and my chemical assistant. 
‘Mr. Home sat in a low easy chair at the side of 
the table. Close in front under the table was the 
aforesaid cage, one of his legs being on each side of 
it. I sat close to him on his left, and another 
observer sat close on his right, the rest of the party 
being seated at convenient distances round the table. 
For the greater part of the evening, particularly 
when anything of importance was going forward, the 
observers on each side of Mr. Home kept their feet 
respectively on his feet, so as to be able to detect 
his least movement. The temperature of the room 
varied from 68 deg. to 70 deg. F. Mr Home took the 
accordion between the thumb and middle finger of 
one hand at the opposite end to the keys. Having 
previously opened the bass key myself, and 
the cage being drawn from under the table so 
as just to allow the accordion to be passed in 
keys downwards, it was pushed back as close as Mr. 
Home’s arm would permit, but without hiding 
his hand from those next to him. Very soon 
the accordion was seen by those on each side to be 
waving about in a somewhat curious manner ; then 
sounds came from it, and finally several notes were 
played in succession. Whilst this was going on, my 
assistant got under the table, and reported that the 
accordion was expanding and contracting; at the 
same time it was seen that Mr. Home’s hand which 
held it was quite still, his other hand resting on the 
table. Presently the accordion was seen by those 
on either side of Mr. Home to move about, oscillating 
and going round and round the cage, and playing at 
the same time. Dr. A. B. now looked under the 
table, and said that Mr. Home’s hand appeared 
quite still whilst the uccordion was moving about 
emitting distinct sounds. Mr. Home still holding 
the accordion in the usual manner in the cage, his 
feet being held by those next him, and his other 
hand resting on the table, we heard distinct and 
separate notes sounded in succession, and then a 
simple air was played. As such a result could only 
have been produced by the various keys of the 
instrument being acted upon in harmonious suc- 
cession, this was considered by those present to be 
a erucial experiment. But the sequel was still 
more striking, for Mr. Home then actually let go 
the accordion, remoyed his hand quite out of the 
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cage and placed it in the hand of the person next to 
him, the instrument then continuing to play whilst 
no one was touching it.” Subsequently Mr. Crooke 
states that the accordion “floated about with no 
visible support inside the cage.” 


Writing to Mr. Crookes, Mr. Edward William 
Cox makes the following proposal :— 


“The results appear te me conclusively to 
establish the important fact, that there is a force 
proceeding from the nerve-system capable of im- 
parting motion and weight to solid bodies within the 
sphere of its influence. I noticed that the force 
was exhibited in tremulous pulsations, and not in the 
form of steady continuous pressure, the indicator 
moving and falling incessantly throughout the 
experiment. This fact seems to me of great 
significance, as tending to confirm the opinion that 
assigns its source to the nerve organisation, and it 
goes far to establish Dr. Richardson’s important 
discovery of a nerve atmosphere of various intensity 
enveloping the human structure. Your experi- 
ments completely confirm the conclusion at 
which the Investigation Committee of the 
Dialectical Society arrived, after more than forty 
meetings for trial and test. Allow me to add that I 
can find no evidence even tending to prove that this 
force is other than a force proceeding from, or 
directly dependent upon, the human organisation, 
and therefore, like all other forces of nature, wholly 
within the province of that strictly scientific 
investigation to which you have bean the first 
to subject it. Psychology is a branch of science 
as yet almost entirely unexplored, and to the 
neglect of it is probably to be attributed the seem- 
ingly strange fact that the existence of this nerve 
force should have so long remained untested, un- 
examined, and almost unrecognised. Now that it is 
proved by mechanical tests to be a fact in nature 
(and if a fact it is impossible to exaggerate its 
importance to physiology and the light it must throw 
upon the obscure laws of life, of mind, and the 
science of medicine), it cannot fail to command 
the immediate and most earnest examination and 
discussion by physiologists and by all who take an 
interest in that knowledge of ‘man’ which has been 
truly termed ‘the noblest study of mankind.’ To 
avoid the appearance of any foregone conclusion, I 
would recommend the adoption of some appropriate 
name, and I venture to suggest that the force be 
termed the ‘ psychic force ;’ the persons in whom it 
is manifested in extraordinary power ‘ psychics;’ 
and the science relating to it ‘ psychism,’ as being a 
branch of psychology. Permit me also to propose 
the early formation of a Psychological Society, pur- 
posely for the promotion of the study by means of 
experiment, papers, and discussion of that hitherto 
neglected science.” 








COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
WEstTMINSTER, JuLy 6th. 





Brown v. NuGeEnt. 

This case, as the learned Judges observed, was of 
great importance with reference to the licensing of 
houses of public entertainment for music and 
dancing. The action was one for penalties under 
the old Licensing Act of George II., for keeping a 
public house of entertainment not being duly 
licensed, the fact being that the defendant had a 
license for music, but not for dancing, and he had 
allowed dancing. The question was whether or not 
the defendant was liable to the penalties. The case 
was argued before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice Hannen. The Court 
had taken time to consider. 

Mr. Justice Hannen now delivered the judgment 
of the Court in favour of the plaintiff. It was, he 
said, a case of great importance with reference to 
the licensing of public houses of entertainment, and 
on that account the Court were anxious to pro- 
nounce their judgment before they rose to go 
to the circuits. It had, he.said, been argued 
that the statute only gave the justices the 
power of granting one license, and that, there- 
fore, if they granted a license at all, it must be for 
dancing as well as for music; that there was but 
one form of making the required public announce- 
ment of being ‘‘ licensed”’ pursuant to the statute; and 
that if this was not taken to include dancing, then, 
as the Act provided that persons who frequented 
unlicensed houses might be taken up, innocent 
persons might be arrested for being in a house which 
they had every reason to believe was duly licensed, 
being announced to be licensed “pursuant to the 
statute.” But the Court, though not without difficulty, 
had come to the conclusion that this was not the 
true construction of the Act. It was obvious that 





the considerations which would weigh with the 
magistrates in granting a license for music alone 
were so very different from those which would 
weigh with them in granting a license for music 
and dancing that it would be mischievous if the 
magistrates were bound in all cases to grant the 
license for both purposes. Moreover, some weight 
was to be given to what was stated in the ar- 
gument, and had not been denied—that the magis- 


‘trates had been in the habit, ever since the passing 


of the Act, of granting separate licences for music 
or dancing. Further, in the Act itself licenses were 
spoken of as given for ‘‘ any of the purposes afore- 
said,” i.c., for music or for dancing. The Court, 
therefore, thought that it was highly convenient 
that there should be the power of granting separate 
licences for music or for dancing, and the terms of 
the statute enabled them to put such a construction 
upon it as they thought most reasonable. For 
these reasons the result would be that the defendant, 
not being licensed for the purpose of the public 
entertainment he gave—that is, for dancing—was 
liable to the penalty, and therefore there must be 
judgment for the plaintiff. 





SECOND COURT, GUILDHALL. 





(Before Mr. Justice Lusn and a Common Jury.) 
SHEPHERD Y. ALLEYNE. 

This was an action to recover money due as 
salary to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Besley and Mr. Edmund Thomas were for 
the plaintiff; Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Montagu 
Williams for the defendant. 

The plaintiff is an actor. The defendant in June, 
1870, became the lessee of the Globe Theatre. Mr. 
Walter Lacy was engaged by her as stage manager, 
and to make the engagements, and Mr. Emden as 
acting manager. In July Mr. Lacy saw the plaintiff, 
and told him that he could offer him an engage- 
ment ‘for the ensuing season,’’ saying that the 
season would be eight or ten months; on the 13th 
of July Mr. Lacy wrote to the plaintiff detailing the 
terms, but saying nothing about the duration of the 
engagement. On the 15th of July Mr. Emden 
wrote the plaintiff a letter again, offering an en- 
gagement ‘as settled by Mr. Walter Lacy,” this was 
accepted by the plaintiff in a letter of the following 
day. The theatre was opened on the 8th of Oc- 
tober. Three weeks afterwards a rule was placed in 
the greenroom to the effect that ‘‘ no one was to be 
discharged without a month’s notice in the absence 
of a special engagement.” The theatre opened with 
a piece called ‘‘ Ecarté,” which was a failure, and 
was only played one night. On the 8th of December 
a notice was given that the theatre would close on 
the 22nd of that month, and that salaries would be 
paid up to that time. The plaintiff was offered his 
salary up to that date, but he said he was entitled to 
a salary for eight months, according to his engage- 
ment. The theatre was, in fact, closed on the 17th, 
and was reopened by the defendant on the 26th of 
December. The plaintiff was refused the eight 
months’ salary, and his further services were 
declined; he then brought this action. Mr. Lacy 
gave evidence that the winter season was always 
understood to be about eight months. He and Mr. 
Emden said that the defendant had told them that 
the season would be eight months. 

On behalf of the defendant several theatrical 
managers were called, who stated that the ‘‘ season” 
could be terminated at the will of the manager, at 
any time, by a fortnight’s notice, and that this was 
the eustom among theatrical people, 

The learned Judge, in summing up, told the jury 
that the defendant was bound by the engagements 
entered into by Mr. Lacey and Mr. Emden on her 
behalf, and that it was for them (the jury) to put a 
construction on the words “ ensuing season.” 

The jury, after considering for some time, found a 
verdict for the plaintiffi—damages, £20. 





Kinpack v, ALLEYNE. 


It was agreed that this case should abide the result 
of the previous one, and Mr. Kilpack’s salary being 
less than Mr. Shephard’s, a verdict was taken for 
£1410s. The learned Judge granted certificates in 
both cases. 








Hottoway’s OIntTMENT AND PrLLs.—Disease is common to the 
palace and the cottage, and the best remedies are available 
alike to the tenants of each. Holloway’s well-esteemed Oint- 
ment and Pills can be obtained everywhere, and at a moderate 
cost, and prove themselves the poor man’s best friends, when 
he is simply ailing, or, worse still, when the severity of his 
sufferings forbids the pursuance of his usualemployment. Gout, 


rheumatic gout, rheumatism, lumbago, and other nervous affec- 
tions, neuralgia, sciatica, stitches in the side, and pains in the 
joints, yield to Holloway’s treatment. In these two medicaments 
are combined all that science and invention ¢an supply for the 
relief of suffering humanity, and the restoration of the afflicted 
to gase, strengtb, and activity. j 





Set Copies in our Contemporaries, 


Her Masesry’s THEATRE. 

The Globe observes that when Her Majesty's 
Theatre was burnt down a couple of years ago, 
there were many conflicting rumours as to the 
purposes for which the site should be employed. 
It was proposed to erect a handsome block of 
buildings, with shops facing in four directions, 
and an arcade, as wide as the Burlington Arcade, 
connecting Charles Street with Pall Mall; then it 
was suggested that Government should buy the 
land, and that an imposing public building should 
be constructed as a General Post Office for the 
West End. Ultimately, it was decided to rebuild 
the Opera House upon the old site, but, as the 
great value of the land was much insisted upon, 
the contractors were bound down under heavy 
penalties to have the work completed within a 
given time. The contractors entered upon their 
operations duly, and the New Opera House has 
been finished now nearly two years, and still 
remains untenanted. The Globe takes this as one 
of many illustrations of the waste of land in the 
Metropolis. Other countries appoint a prefect 
or city edile, whose duty it is to preside over the 
construction of public buildings and the laying 
out of new streets; and thus the recently-con- 
structed parts of foreign cities present us with an 
intelligent and symmetrical appearance. But the 
Globe is not speaking now of the mere graces of 
architecture or the wsthetical view of street con- 
struction. The subject is more important. Land 
in London has now acquired a fancy value, and it 
ought to be the duty of some State officer to see 
that it is not squandered and dissipated. 


Tue New Sprrit-Forcer. 

The Daily Telegraph thinks that if the new feats 
of the metropolitan spirits become common, the 
difficulties of London locomotion will be quickly 
solved. We need have no disputes about bad cabs, 
narrow omnibuses, underground rails, overground 
tramways, or even travelling balloons, if it be true 
that Mrs. Guppy, described by her friends as ‘‘ one 
of the biggest women in London,” can be carried 
through the air from Highbury to Lamb’s Conduit 
Street in the course of a few minutes. This 
remarkable event took place on the 3rd of June, 
1871: eight witnesses, not counting the trans- 
ported lady and the two mediums, testify to it; 
and those eight include Mr. Henry Morris, 
described as a ‘Manchester merchant of high 
standing,’ Mr. Edwards a B.A. of Cambridge, 
and other ladies and gentlemen who sign their 
names and addresses to the statement. The story 
is simple. A dark séance took placeat the 
lodgings of the two mediums. A spirit voice 
exclaimed that ‘‘ Mrs. Guppy ” would be brought; 
a heavy body was ‘‘heard’’ to descend on the 
table; alight was struck, and there was Mrs. 
Guppy, large as life, but without her shoes, and 
apparently in a trance! On “coming to” she 
“trembled all over”—naturally enough, as, though 
a medium, she is probably unaccustomed to travel- 
ling rapidly through the air; and standing on a 
table with ten gentlemen sitting rcund her, some 
of them strangers, is a trying position. This 
occurred at ten minutes past eight precisely. She 
was escorted home in a cab, and her friend, a Miss 
Neyland, declared that she had been sitting with 
Mrs. Guppy arranging household accounts, when 
the lady suddenly disappeared. In corroboration 
of this little fact, it must be mentioned, that 
when Mrs. Guppy descended on the table in 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, she had an account-book 
in her hand, and the ink was still wet on the 
word ‘‘onions,” the very last word addressed to 
her by her friend. It should also be stated that, 
when Miss Neyland missed her friend, she searched 
for her ‘‘up-stairs, down-stairs, and in my lady’s 
chamber,” and then, as in duty bound, went and 
told Mr. Guppy. He was ‘playing billiards, and 
gaily replied, ‘‘ No doubt the spirits have carried 
her off, but they will take care of her.” Even 
when supper came, and there was no Mrs. Guppy, 
this bold man was not cast down. He asked the 
spirits, Was she safe? they rapped out “ Yes,” 
and so he went to bed—a model husband even 
under circumstances calculated to test marital 
confidence to the extreme. But he was partially 
used to it. Some time before he had an 
experience as astounding. Mr. Hearne, a medium, 
‘dropped in’’ one evening—not in the common- 
place way, but through walls and ceilings, in spite 


‘of fastened windows and locked doors. That, too, 


happened at twenty minutes past ten—the visitor 
appearing to the lady as ‘‘a black bundle descend- 
ing from the ceiling;” while the husband, less 
favoured, simply finds him on the floor of his 
little breakfast-room, 
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G®RANMER’S VOCAL GHMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The 


No. 18.—8ELECTION 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


Ploughbo 
pik Gray Joe Goweinet tH) beg b not Me seme. és The meeting of the waters. 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the a Scaring 3 young charms. spo lagh pase a8 epee. 
p. oung ‘ 1 
The Anchor’s weighed, Long, long ago! ethos giaxy waite thee, The valley lay amiliag. 
The Thorn. Isle of Beauty. once through | Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
I’d be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. bg Fe that 
Where the Bee sucks. _ | Banks of Allan Water. Rich and rare were the gems em 
No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. | Se wore. sch >) 
et Ae oy ye No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS 
The M Bird died. O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Beautiful Dre Tramp, tramp. Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. 
“Tis but a little f le faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. hearted. 
Watching for Pa. Rock - to om Nearer home, 
Sa Mey. Wah for the Waggon. No. 1 NGS BY DIBDIN 
Beau Tae of the Sem Tom sidan: ssoaheis The last shilling, 
No. 8.—6 DUETS. While the lads of the village. | The Sailor's journal. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 
T know & Bank. Sainted Mother, guide his Wed that ded at na a ee. 
The ween 0 Deg. The Greonwich pensioner. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY 


BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye, Alice. 
The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet y my hear my prayer. | A lowly a. 
wee & waning? light ie The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning’s break- smile again. 
N Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
Zhe Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I give thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Bre Infancy Bi 
David Singing before Saul, The World of 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Satiote. 1 and Life dejected 
lehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. 


y, Goody. 
Water parted from the Sea. 
Is there a heart that never 
loved. 
a Vicar of Bray. 


Oh say not woman’s heart is | Ere 
bought. 


There the silver’d waters roam. 
In Infancy, 

Just Hi love is yonder 
a lolly Miller. 


Love is putes Apel A 
around the pri day. oak. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary flowers their buds are 


Weep not for friends departed. 
Who is Sylvia? 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 
Gms where my love lies 


iy eh ee ons Oe. 
to think. 


yes, ee Sena ae. 
A Warrior 

The Tear. 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Gentle Annie. 


Gone are the Days. 
asi ard Tins, come agala mo Hing de Bao. 
ie 0. 
Annie anie Lisle. d forgive. 
Footsteps on the Statra, foe .— my side, 
Nelly was a LSaae News from Home. 
Beautiful S' The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’s Home — “‘ Jessy 
Pon ed 


Only a Ribbon —“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen. 

Gone is the Calmness from 
my heart—‘“ Matilda.” 

Keep thy Heart for me—*“‘ Rose 
of Castille. 

He'll miss me—“‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Fer Her Sweet Sake—‘“‘ The 
Bride of Song.” 

No. 10.—HAYDN’S C 

The Mermaid’s Song. 


Recollection. 
My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


In that Devotion—“‘ Matilda.” 


to Conquer. 


Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
“ Panchinello,” 

= Watched him— “‘ Hel- 
ve 


When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


ANZONETS.—1st Set. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 
Sailor’s Song. She never ne one her Love. 

The Wanderer. Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


— Jane. in 

’d choose to be a Daisy. 

My Mem’ry turns with Fond- 
back. 


ness 
* think not Love is light as 


‘ame. 
The Little One that died, 
Lillie Dale 


Few op tom 


No. 37.—10 SONGS F OR BARITONE Voc ES.—1Im happy Moments day by day. 
A Voice from the Ucean. Joyous Wine. 


Warrior. 


Ah, never deem my Love can 


Oia Jone Lee. 
Stand up Ly ‘for Uncle Sam, my 


Julies Bell. 

I’m off to Baltimore, 

John Brown lies mould’ring in 
the Grave. 











No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. er pty ier 
Life on the Ocean Wave. — you a Song of the 
Woodman, spar that The old Sexton. 

Wadi Dells co nseerily? The young Savoyard. 

The Ivy Green. 

No. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
a cehcintie bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 

‘ Grave Darling. 


Blue 
Leng ot lilt 


me. 
Em fed ey youtoanother. | Laurette. 





Whistle, and I'll come to 
my Lad. ” 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Bid me discourse, 
The Pilgrim of Love, 


ro ney —15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


My Bud of May—“ She Stoops | The Sea. 





RL a Hy One, will | Under the Willow she’s sleep 
rook ne ose. Woods, forget me not, 
Louisiana Bell. ond meet Love, Sor 
3 without a The Song of the Rose 
Beckie Settie Moore, mare me ale Keer. 

De ole Kitchen, 
No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
Be Cen emai To yiaagigaaaamam 
a, gang wi’ me 
Dun 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. 0 Charlic is ay 
yo ot yeaa aaa ator lad my was 
sarrer pertain |g pee 
John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 
No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 
The Death of Nelson, | The Tat wate 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 
No. 22.—10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thou fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass with 
e Troubadour’s Song. 
Onan § — | Tus ee ay ee ended 
Ture’ Lile 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
ewe biowel, ; Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
Merry and wise, 
May Morning Fe livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Iet me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. } Nelly Bly. 
Old a seate Neal. pape a +" Valley. 
a falls the Moonlight. Golden Years. 


My Bark is bounding near. Revenge. 


Where has Tula gone ? 
—_ with the light-brown 





Hark! the Clarion s0 





Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Just after the Battle, 


the Mother. 
Lev'd ones at 








29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 





The Wolf. Farewell to the | 
ho a hoe 
Love and Courage. The brave od Oak, 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. Christmas, 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 

The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fanny Grey. 
I’m lively Pompey Jones, The Cork 
A Nursery Legend. Giles crore’ Ghost. 

No. $1.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 
The Marseillaise Hymn. The Red, White, and Blue. 
Savourneen Deelish. The ey the Lake, 
a Rale Britannia. 
the Hills of Scotland, | God save the Queen. 

No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
VOICES. 

Seis he Renee. |@ Gentle pings. , 


hay Chimes so sweetly Walthig for th — the Spring. \ 


Sweet and low, Wind of the occas te Semen, 
Western Sea. When the Lamp is shattered. 








No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 

The First Violet. The 
The Garland. _ oar 
Spring Song. 4 On Music’s softest Pinion. 
No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 
The Lark Som a aoe Queen. 
aoe ees 
Fairer than the Morning. Night. 
No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES. 
Yes, let me like a Soldier fall, | The Muleteer’s Song, 
I met her The Star of Love. 
Pale from my Lady’s lattice. | The Bud of May. 
Wear this , think | Good Morrow. 

of "Twas Rank and Fame that 
Under the greenwood Tree. tempted thee. 
No. 86.—9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 

AVATINA. 
Eegmesgomet (oir ate, 
tender words. Young Ellen " 
Rover's Bride. Lilla’s a Lady. 

The Maid of Llangollen. Meet me in the Willow Gin. 


They ask me. why I love her. When-I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Noble 
unding. Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—wy own, my guiding Star. Adieu, fale Land, Ill-gifted Ring. Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 
Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, if youdare. True Heart’s constancy. Maid of Liangolle 


No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 
No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Home. Maggiele Roy. Mother, hear the Angels singing. At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 


teet. Ife 1 like a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas, Write me a Letter 





Halcyon Days. The Breeze and the Harp. On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


from Home. Good-bye. Dutchman’s leetle Dog. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED. 201, REGENT STREET. W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


yeernem™ 





weer 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


384 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


‘42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


. 








CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


We" 9usaniananiaac 
ad eo | 
/ 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No, 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER &CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 


No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 

“2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 

Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 68s. UPWARDS, 


Accornpinc To Number or Srors anp Size, 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 











MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the ‘* Dousie Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘“‘ Forté Expnressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘‘Harre Eoutenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 


—_—s 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. 
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CRAMER'S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATE INT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrume nt produces a charming tone, ~ somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone pr oceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate, 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. LIST OF PRICES. £ 


4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 31 inches 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, A Ash, or W alnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches 





d. 





CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tuts elegant and portable little Harmonrum is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 














and presents the following novel and improved features :— 
I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 
II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 
The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 
The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 
In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas. 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA. 








CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


HAS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends, The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 


CRA MEHR'S PIA NWOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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